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Literature. 


THE WAYWARD SEART. 
IMITATED FROM ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Ob! Tank tong bow tomy segeerd hast, 

Canst not be true to one 

To change each bour 
From flower to flower 
Is waste of the morning sun. 
My beart replied I would not be true 
To a single flower, whate’er its hue ; 
Changing each day with the changing year 
Renders the joys of the past more dear. 


Oh! I said to my heart, to my wayward heart, 


“I don't want anybody to be of service to me, if you allude to this | 
stabbing business, Some drunken feliow in, sd | 
“ The servants say the doors were all secure, and were found so.”’ 

“ The servants say so to bide their carelessnese,” roared Lord Level, in 
8 contortion of pain. “This knee gives me twinges, at times, like a 

red-hot iron.” 
“ Had avy one got in, especially any dranken man——” 
“Mr. Ravensworth,” lespurutively interrupted Lord Level, “it is my 
pleasure that this affair should not be investigated. I say that some 
drunken mao got in—a poacher, I'll lay a guinea, and attacked me, not 
kuowing what he was doing. To have a row made over it would only 
excite me, in my present state of fever. Therefore, I shall put up with 
the injury, and shall be well all the sooner for doing so. You will be so 
obliging,” be sarcastically added, “ as to do the same.” ' 
Almost as Lord Level spoke the fever came on again, his face became 
crimson, bis eyes wild, and bis voice rose toa ncream. He flung his left 
arm about the bed. Mr. Ravensworth looked for the bell and rang it. 
“ Drewitt, are the doors fast t” raved his lordship. “Do you bear me, 
Drewitt? Have you looked to the doors? Now where are the keys? 
Where have you put them? That door——” 
Mrs. Edwards entered and essayed to soothe him.. She put cool appli- 
cations on bis bead and beld bis arm gently. The doctor will be bere in 
a@ moment,” she whispered to Mr. Ravensworth : “ that was bis ring as I 
came into the room.’ 
“ Has Lord Level been violent?” 
“ Oaly in speech, sir. He just dashes his arm about, and rolls his 
bead. I don’t kaow that he could do more, peg ye by powerless 
knee and bis rightarm. He was so much better till attack upon 
him last night.” 
“So, he’s off again!” exclaimed the doctor, when he entered : “ well, 
if he will excite himself, he can expect nothing else. Mrs. Edwards, 
will you call your brotber? I shall want bis assistance in dressing the 
wounds, You are a friend of the family, I hear, sir,” he added to Mz. 
Ravensworth. “I hope you purpose to order an investigation into this 
extraordinary affuir.” 
‘ be | have bo authority to do so. And Lord Level does not wish it 
one.” 
“ A fig for Lord Level! be does not know what he’s sayin ,” replied 





=== 

por fet etre ota erm tebege Ada see ed x ome was be. He 
found the two men in the room where Lady Level bad slept, examining 
the situation of that, and of Lord Level’s, and whispering together. 
They must not leave the house, they said, in reply to Mr. Ravensworth, 
but they were willing to retire to the kitchen and there wait for their 
superior. Accordingly they went down and talked freely with the 
servants ; or rather, perhaps, encouraged the servants to talk freely to 
them. Mr. Ravensworth remained some little time ia Lord Level’s room, 
and then he went down. In one of the passages be met Lady Level, 
running against her, indeed, in the dark. She appeared to be deeply 
agitated, aod ran from bim into the first open door she came to. It was 
an unfurnished room, and there was no light, save what came from the 
large bay-window. He followed her ia, for she was panting and sobbing 
hysterically. 
“ Whatever is the matter ?’’ he exclaimed. 
She bad rushed up to the window, and stood againstitsframe. “Give 
me air, give me air! I ehull faint: I shall die.”’ 
With some trouble he undid the bolt of the window and threw up its 
middle compartment: then he turued and held ber. A ring at that 
moment came to the outer gate, and she shook assbe leaned against him. 
“ Blanche, let me be your friend ; tell me all: let it be what it will, I 
promise to stand by you.” 
“ They are saying in the kitchen that it was I attacked Lord Level,” 
she uttered, the words breaking from her by jerks, ia ber agitation. 
“ Make a friend of me,” be continued to urge, his voice full of earnest 
sympathy ; “ you shall never have e traer.” 
But she only shook as she stood, and grasped bis arm. 
“ Blanche !—did—you—do—it ?” 
; an she answered, with a low burst of hysterical sobs, “I only saw 
t done. : 
The clocks of a small place were chiming ten on a dark night 
as one, dressed like a police- tor, made his way across a piece of 
waste land. His destination was the Maze, a house belonging to Lord 
Level. A mysterious occurrence had taken place there the sight previ- 
ous, which caused the police to intrude: Lord Level has been stabbed 
io his bed. The officer rang a loud peal at the outer gate, and a police- 
man, expecting who it was, came from the house in auswer to the ring. 
He waited when they got inside : he kaew be shoald pe mney H 


. the doctor. “There never was so monstrous a thing be as that a | superior closed the , Walked up the garden path, laced his back 
Have we ~~ ——— long nobleman is to be stabbed ia his own bed, and the fellow to be let off, pri a tree in the vicinity of ln bows, » 
ag fel fall 2g scot-free ; not looked after! We need not look far!” * What have you learnt? Any clue to the assassin ?”’ 


Our pathway’s course is wrong? 
My beart replied I would not turn back, 
To trudge on constancy’s hum-drum track ; 
Changing each day with the changing year 
Renders the woes of the past more dear. 
Pavi Warp. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 
“ Tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus.” 
Look bow a slender rivulet steals along, 
In windings devious, through a meadow’s grass, 
Its waters all too scant to raise a song 
Of murmurous pleasore anto all that pace : 
Wherefore with lowly aim it doth bat seek 
The thirsting herbage to refresh unseen ; 
Whereat each tiny leat and floweret meek 
Doth clothe iteelf with sweets and livelier green. 
So the Good Heart, who bath no store of wealth 
His poorer brethren to enrich withal, 
Doeth bis little kindnesses by stealth, 
That so the world may not perceive at all. 
Nor should we know the virtues which he bath, 
Save for the brightening looks that mark bis bumbie path. 
Taomas Hoop, raz Youncrr. 


—— 


THE. BARRED UP ROOMS. 
Continued from last week. 
do not inquire bow I sped on my arrival here,” said Lady 
Level, as sbe banded bim bis coffee. 
“ Tadeed, there are many things I should like to inquire,” was his re- 
ply, a «A for information does not always constitute the right 
“ 








“ She was right,” said Mr. Ravensworth. 
“T bave come to no explanation with Lord Level: a fine he 
was in when be saw me, and found I bad lef: Germany. We had some 


words, and he became light-headed. No furtber allusion was made to 
the subject, until last eveniog, and then it was brought up again, by bim, 
and we had more recrimioation. I shall separate from him when he gets 


better, unless—aol 
* No you will not,” interrupted Mr. Ravensworth. “You have not 
what it is to separate from a husband. You must not thiak 
of such a step.” 

“ I bave found sufficient cause since I came to England,” she returned, 
her blue eyes flashing. “I knew something of Lord Level’s principles 
before, ot was not ill prepared for it. Do you think thece things are 
not bard to bear?” 

“ They are very bard : still they may be borne : and it will be far bet- 
ter to bear them, than to come to an open rupture. I know the world 
better than youdo.” . P 

“ You counsel me to bear insults tamely ?” 

“ I do, indeed ; I do it for your own sake : I kaow it will be happier 
for you in the end. Lord Level does not iatrude personal insults upon 
you ; and what takes place away from your knowledge you had better 
not inquire into.” 

Lady Level shook back ber head defiantly. 

“ Blanche, listen to me. The very last thing you must think of, isa 
separation from your basband, I tell you that I spegk for your happi- 
Dese. 


Before more could be said, the old steward, Mr. Drewitt, appeared. 
Lord Level was now calm again, and wished to see Mr. Raveasworth. 


vensworth, as be advanced to 
“ So, it’s you!” be exclaimed. “They told me my lady had got some 

Sings Cans gee. What brings you here? Did my lady send for 

you 

* No. Major Carlen came to my house, and requested me to come 


“Major Catlen? Ob! very good. I'll make a note of that. I'll blow 
hie braios out, if he interferes between me and my wife ; and that he 


“ So far as I believe, Major Carlen bas no intention, or wish, to inter- 


fere. Lady Level sent to him, in ber alarm, and he requested me to | tion. 


come io his place.” 
“ If Major Carlen bas entered into a league with you to ferret out mat- 
ters that concera me, which he dare not attempt to come and do for him- 


“beg your lordsbip’s ”’ was the curt icterraption. “I do 
not like or respect Major Carlen sufficiently to be in ‘ league’ with him. 
T came down bere, certainly in compliance with his desire, but in a spirit 
— to Lady Level, and to you, to be of assistance to you if I 


“ How came you to bring Lady Level over from Germany ?” growled 
the - “You shall account to me for it yet.” 
“ Your wife wisbed to travel home with myself and Mrs. Ravensworth, 
and rhe did ro. What fault have you to find with it?” 

“ This faalt—that, but for you and your meddling interference, she 

be abroad still. I wished ber to remain abroad for the winter.” 

“ It Lady Level returned bome against your wisb, I am not responsi- 
ble for it. It was not my place to dictate to ber that she should, or 
should not.” Lord Level ny in silence for a while, the ex- 
pression left his face. “I hope this iojary to your 
prove a grave one,” Mr. Ravensworth remarked. 

“ It ig a trifle,” was the answer—“ nothing but a trifle. It’s my knee 
that keeps me prostrate here,” striking the ; “and I have intermit- 


ip will not 


p-stairs sae. jae Level fixed his eyes upon Mr. Ra- | never 


The last words, ha ey g byw ony jarred on Mr. Ravensworth’s ears. 
“ Have you any suspicion ?” he asked 

“I can put two aod two together, sir, and fiad they make four. The 
windows were fast ; the doors were fast ; there was no noise, no disturb- 
ance, no nage J ; well then, what deduction bave we to fall back upon, 
but that the villain, he or she, was an inmate of the house ?” 

Mr. Ravensworth’s pulees beat a shade quicker. Was she going to 
be publicly denou ? “Whom do you suspect ?” be boldly inquired, 
fully prepared to combat the answer: but the answer was not what he 
anticipated. 

* Oue of the servants, of course.” 

| the servants are faithful and respectable. They are not sus- 
pected.’ 

“ Maybe not, in-doors ; but they are, out. The whole neighbourhood, 
sir, is in commotion over it: and bow Drewitt and bis sister can let 
these London servants be at large, is the talk of the place. The most 
singular thing is, that Lady Level should have slept through it, when 
the assassin must have gone into her chamber to deposit the knife upon 
the floor. I: was found close to her dressing-table. Look here,” he 
added, opening the door leading to Lady Level’s room, “ there’s where 
the knife was found. half way down it: and yet her ladyship protests 
she slept through the visit !’’ 

“It may bave beeu flung In.” 

“No; it was carried; for the blood dripped from it all along.” 
“ Has the knife been recognised t” 

The surgeon bad turned again towards Lord Level, and did not hear 
the question. In the shadow of the door stood the steward : he stealth- 
ily touched Mr. Ravensworth’s arm, aud beckoued him iato the dark cor- 
ridor. 

“Sir,” he whispered, “ my lady told Mrs. Edwards that you were a 
firm friend of hers, a sure friend ?” 
“1 trust I am.” 

“ Then let it drop, sir ; it was no common robber : let it drop, for her 
sake and my lord’s.” 
Mr. Ravensworth went down stairs, painfally perplexed. Those few 
words, spoken ‘ety faithful old steward, were more fraught with sas- 


icion against Level than any other circumstances he had yet 
Lad Level 

thought be Shore be bed bef her, before the - 
observed, “ but should aoy(bing further arise in which I can be, send 


for me.” 
“ What do you expect to arise ?” she hastily inquired. 


- Nay, I expeet nothing.” 
“ Did Lord——” Lady Level suddenly stopped and turned her head. 
Inside the room stood two policemen, She rose with a startled movement, 
- — close to Mr. Ravensworth, as if for protection. “ Arnold! 
old !’ 
“Do not agitate yourself,” he whi “T will speak to them. 
What is it that you want?” he dem , moving forward. 
“ We bawe come aboat this attack on Lord Level, sir.” 
“ Who sent for you ?”’ 
“Don’t know aoything about that, sir. Our superior ordered us here, 
and he’s coming on bimself. We must examine the fastenings of this 
window, sir, by the lady’s leave.”’ 
They pod | op the room, and Lady Level left it, followed by Mr. 
Ravensworth. utside stood Deborah, ali agbast, peeping after the 
icemen. 
* They have been here this hour, my lady,”’ she whispered. 
«“ Who have?” 
“Them police people. They have had us all before ’em ig the kitchen, 
my lady, a questioning of us separate. Mr. Sanders first, and Mrs. Timms 
next, aud me last, 1 never was questioned so close, my lady, ia my life. 
And now {bey are going round the house to look at it, and see to the 
fastenings.” 
The men came out again and moved away, Deborah followed slowly 
in their wake. Sbe appeared to regard them, now they were inside a 
house, with somewbat of the curiosity we give to a wild animal. 
Level returned to ber place by the fire, Mr. Ravensworth looked at 
his watch. “ It is time for me to go,” he observed. 
“Togo! Now?” uttered Lady Level, 
“I shall barely reach the station for the up-train.” 
7 Auaeh, © Jon ae, otk loows me ed eae men in the house, I will 
es it!” she passionately exclaimed. 
He looked at her in surprise. “I thought you wished for the presence 
of the police: you said you should sogard thom sa 0 protection.” 
“Did you sead for them?” she breathlesely the thought 
striking her. 
“ Certainly not.” 
She saok into a reverie, a deep, unpleasant reverie that compressed 
her lips and contracted ber brow. Suddenly she lifted her heud. 
“ He is my basband, after all, Arnold.” 
“ To be sure he is.” 
= And therefure—and therefore—there had better be no investiga- 


“ Why ?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, scarcely above his breath. 

“ Because he does not wish it,” sbe answered, beading her face down- 
wards. “ He forbade me to call in ald, or to suffer it be called in: 
and, as I say, be is my husband. Will you stop those search- 
ing, and send them away ?”’ 

“T do not think I have the power.” 

“You can forbid them ia Lord Level’s name. I give you fall au- 
thority : as be would do, were he capable of acting. Arnold, I will have 
them out of the bouse ; I will.” 

“ What is it that you fear from them?” 

“ That they will question me.” 

“ And if they do !—you can wh to them what you told me.” 

“No, it must not be,”’ she shiv: . ‘I could not parry their search- 


you tell me ail?” 
« not,” she slowly answered. 
“* Perhaps!’ ” 
“There! I hear those men up-stairs, and you stand talking idly here! 
Order them away in Lord Level’s name.” 
As 


“It mast not be looked iato by 





“Can I be of service to you! IfI can, command me.” 


i a 
“ee Ravensworth paused. “anche,” he said, in a low tone, “ did | « Won! 


The policeman dropped his toa whisper and be to answer, 
as though afraid the very trees might hear. “Speak up.” sharply inter- 
— the inspector : “ the open air does not carry tales.” 

man obeyed. “It’s a clear case, sit, as ever we came across ; 
against Lady Level.” 
It takes a great deal to astonish a police-inepector, but the worde oer- 
tainly astonighed the one in question. “ Against Lady Level?” he re- 
peated. “ His wife!” 

“She's the one, sir. But who'd think it, to see her? Only nineteen 
or twenty, and enough beauty to knock over, with blae eyes that 
look you down in their baughtiness. She’s dressed oat like them bigh 
ladies do dress, in light blue silk, with ber neck and arms uncovered. 
There’s a gentleman with her now, some friend of the family, and he 
wou’t let us go on with our investigation. He came and stopped it, and 
said we were acting against Lord Level’s wishes.” 

“ But why do you Lady Level ?” 

“Look here, sir. It’s a sure thing that nobody got in ; the doors and 
windows were safe when the house weat to bed, and safe when it got up; 
there bas been no robbery, or anything of that sort, and there's no sue 
picion to be attached to the servante ; and thea there’s the facts them- 
selves, The servants were roused up in the middle of the night’by Lord 
Level’s bell ringing violently, and my lady screaming, aad when they 
got to his room, there he lay, fainted off, stabbed in two places, 
aod she pretty near fainting too, and dropped down in a chair in ber silk 
dressing-gown, and the knife it bad been done with flung or carried into 
the chamber openiog from it——” 

“ Ao unoccupied chamber?” 

“ Lady Level’s; the one she had been sleeping in. ‘Not a sign or 
symptom was there of anybody else being about, or of anybody's havi 
been there. Her ladysbip’s version is, that she was woke up by L 
Level calling to ber, and found him stabbed and bleeding: that’s all 
she'll confess to knowing of it.” 

“ And he?” 


“ He says nothing, asI hear, except that he won’t bave the Yt e 
meddle with it. But as he’s off his head, he mayn’t know what h ’s say- 
log. 
© How does Level account for the knife being in her room ?’’ 

“ There it is,” the 5 tg wary vd these violence worke:s, let 
, , it se- 


oa 
themselves : if she bad dro; the knife in bis room and not taken it to 
hers, thiogs would not have looked so strong agaiast her.” 
“ But her motive for attacking him—her motive? Is any apparent?” 
“ They were on bad terms,” said the policeman. “ The servants heard 
a violent quarrel between them that night, previous to her going to her 
room. 
The inspector mused. “Did they tell you this, as confirmatory of 
their suspicions against ber ?”’ 
“ They don’t suspect her,” he replied. “I and Cliff have drawn our 
dedactions by what have said, and by self-observation.” 
“It appears scarcely ble that a Parag Mayen Vike Lady Level, 
hardly six months married, should attack huasband,’’ observed the 
superior, as be moved from the spot. ‘ Where 
* In the kiteben, sir. This way. There’s no establishment, because 
the family never live here. Lord Level came down and om bis knee 
bart in some way, and then my lady followed aim, eguinet is will, it’s 
whispered, and seat for her mai¢. and man-servant. 
The lower part of a window, close to where they had halted to speak, 
was hidden by dwarf. bs, v.0d the ever-observant eye of the inspector, 
perbap, in the darkness of night than at noonday, had 
failed to detect that it was open. Yet at this open windy, listeuing to 
his words and drioking them in, stood Lady Level. 
Partially standing, partially leaning against a strong arm which was 
thrown round ber for ber support—the arm of her early friend, Mr. 


or 
Lady | Ravensworth. Half fainting, she had listened to the words of the offi- 


cers, Mr. R th, gely lexed by the aspect things wore, 
yet ‘anable to believe her guily—bed bevonghi ber to tell him the truth, 
whatever it might be. ‘ 

She quitted Mr. Ravensworth as the men moved away; she leaned 
against the side of the window, shocked, indignant, , as t 
have been seen from her countenance, had there been light to view it. 

“ Arnold, is this to be borae ?” 

He folded his arms. He felt for her deeply : were she connected with 
pote Meat path may Foyer A App ten hemes 
tect her: but a strong might y, was working 
bone hey He kaew that she bad received much provocation from 


“ How can they dare to entertain such suspicions? If they—if they— 
 Ateete, they Soler Os eee On ee re ee 
me !” she uttered, as a new phrase of porsibi occurred to ber. 

“Blanche, listen, All! that can be done for you, I will do ; bat I can- 
not work ia this uncertainty. Tell me the truth ; be it good or be it 
bad, I will stand by yoa ; but, if I am to be of service to you, I must 
id you—did you”—he hesitated to put the question 
80 pointedly—“ wae it you who struck Lord Level ?” 

“No. Have I not jast told you so?” 

“What you told me I do not understand. You ssy you saw it 

” 


* Then I did not see it done,” she petulantly interrupted ; and no more 
questions would she answer, 

“Let me take you to the lighted room,” said Mr. Ravensworth ; “ you 
are trembling with the cold.” 

“ Not with the cold,” was ber reply. 

The fire had gone low, bat he stirred it into a blaze, and drew the easy- 
chair near it for Lady Level. He stood by, saying nothing. 
be rn te opeuly accuse me?” she began, after a silence. 

me?” 





Teese by eseink, te chery: ringing, imperative accent, “are 
you guilty? Tell me, one way or the other, that I may kuow what to 
be at.” 


Lady Level rose and confronted him, her dark blue eyes wearing their 
baughty expreseion—for the first time, to him. “ You have kauwa me 


Mr. Ravensworth went up stairs, the steward met him, pale | for many years, known me well.” 
and agitated, urging him to the same step that Lady Level had done.) “J ” 
the police,” he whispered ; “sir, it 





mast not.” 


Seen as ‘ou not ashamed to repeat that question? J guilty of at- 
tacking Lord Level!” = 
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The Albion. — 











“I wou'd ratber believe myself—I could as soon believe my own wife 
ty of such a thing; but why have you equivocated with me? You 

ve not told me the trath, as to what passed that night.” 

“ He me not to tell.” 

“ Five minutes you told me yourself you saw it done: now you 
say you did not. What am I to think?” 

“To saying I saw it done, I spoke bastily : what I ought to have said 
was, that I saw who did it. And then, today, Lord Level insisted that 
I bad been dreaming,” she abstractedly continued. “ Araold, do you be- 
lieve that we can see visions or dream dreams that afterwards wear to the 
remembrance the semblance of realities?” 

“1 wish you would not speak in riddles, The time is going on, thore 
men of the law may come io to accuse you, and how am! todefend you? 
I cannot, I repeat, work io the dark.” : 

There was a long pause: Lady Level was deliberating with herself. 
“It may be better that I tell you all.” 

“ You know that you may trust me,” be replied. 

“ I went to rest last night angry with Lord Level, for we had spoken 
irritating words to each other. I lay awake, I dare say for an hour, in- 
dulging bitter thoughts, and then I dropped asleep. Suddenly something 
woke me: I cannot tell you what it was: whether it was any noise, or 
whether it was the opening of the door between my room and Lord 
Level’s. All I koow is, that door was wide open, and some one stood in 
it with a lighted candle. It was the strangest object, Arnold : it seemed 
to be dressed in flannel, flannel drawers and a flannel shirt, with long 
hair and wild eyes. In the confusion of the moment I believed it must 
be Lord Level, and I was struck with amazement, for Lord Level was 
not able even to turn in his bed without assistance, on account of the in- 
jury to kis knee, aod I thought how long bis hair had grown—that 
was, you know, wheo I was between sleep and wake. It came across the 

“ Blanche,” be interrupted, “ you epeak as if you were speaking 
ofa vision, ‘It!’” 

© That is what Lord Level says it was. Let megoon. It came across 
the room as far as the dressing-table. I started up in bed then, for I 
saw it was not Lord Level, the wild ™ turned upon me, and at the 
same moment Lord Level called out from bis bed, apparently in agita- 
tion or paio. The figure drop something, taroed round, and darted 
back again through the open door to Lord Level’s chamber, and I saw 
the candle fall from its hand to the floor, and the place was in darkness 
again, save what little light came from Lord Level’s nightlamp. Ter- 
ror overwhelmed me, I eried out, and then Lord Level called to me 
by name. I ran to his room, flinging on my warm dressing-gown as I 
went, aod there I found him burt in some way, for he was bleeding from 
the arm and from the side. Arnold, as I live, as I breathe, that is the 
whole truth,” she concluded with emotion. 

“ Did you see the—the figure t”’ 

“It was not there. I saw no trace of it. 1 remember! picked up the 
candlestick, for it was right in my path, and I ecreamed as I went in: I 
soreame] worse whea I saw the bivod upon Lord Level. He grasped 
me by the arm, as I bave told you, and kept me by him, and I saw bow 
white he looked, and his brow was damp. ‘What was it? what was 
that?’ I exclaimed to him. “Say nothing of what you have seen,’ he 
answered ; ‘I charge you, nothing.’ 1 don’t quite know what I replied ; 
it was to the effvet that the house must be called, and the figure seen 
after. He my arm all the tighter; no wonder it is black: I 
thought he would bave broken it. ‘ You are my wife,’ be went on ; ‘my 
interests are yours ; I charge you, by your duty and obedience to me, 
that you say nothing: bury this in silence, as you value your life and 
mine.’ Theo he fainted and his hold relaxed, and I screamed out and 

the servants came: bad my life depended on it, I could not bave helped 
sereaming. What had been dropped in my room proved to be the 


“ This is a very strange account,” exclaimed Mr. Ravensworth. 

“ It is so strange that I lose myself at times, wondering whether I was 
dreaming. But it was true, Aroold ; it was true.” 

“ Did the figure, as you call it, bear a resemblance to any of the ser- 
vants? Was it one of them, man or woman, in disguise t” 

“Tam certain it was not. I: was too tall and young for the steward, 
too short for Sanders ; and as to the women-servants, it is absurd to think 
of them in connexion with it. It had the strangest face ; not, it seemed 
to on @ bamaa be'ng’s : I don’t think it was one,” abstractedly con- 
tinued Lady Level. “ And it wore neither shoes nor stockings, and the 
white tapes of its flannel drawers were hanging about his legs.” 

“ And you saw no of it afterwards?” 

“ None whatever. were no traces, I tell you, of its having been 
there, save the injary to Lord Level, the knife, and the fallen candlestick. 
The candlestick was left in Lord Level’s room the previous night, so 
that it must bave been seen, and lighted from the night-lamp. But, would 
eg en ae Spree nna tal was a 

of the imagination ?” 

“ That bis wounds are?” 

“ Not bis wounds, of course—or the found knife, but all the part that 
Leaw. He ridioules the bare idea of what I say [ saw, this strangely- 
dressed creatare, looking like nothing haman, He says he canght a full 
view of the man who attacked him ; that he should know bim again, that 
he was dressed in fustian, and was no more wild-looking than I am, aad 
he suspects be was a poacher who must have got in through one of the 
windows. Do you wonder that I fear to go to bed to-night? Whatever 
it may have been, ghost, or man, or demon, if it came last night it may 

ao.” 

Mr. Ravensworth pondered over the tale: and he could not help deem- 
ing it a most improbable one, But that traces of some mysterious pre- 
bad been left bebiod, he would have regarded it as her hasband 

to do—a miduight freak of Lady Level’s imagination. “ Yet 
wounds are realities,” said Mr. Ravensworth, speaking aloud, in an- 
ewer to bis owa thoughts 

“ Arnold, it is all a reality. There are moment, I say, when I am 
almost tempted to question it, but in my sober reason I know it to have 
been true. When one, near and dear to us, is takea by death from our 
hearth, we have iaterludes in our sorrow, whea we say to ourselves, ‘ Is 
it not a dream? has death ry been busy ?’ bat, all the while, a secret 

3 


is with us that it is only too true, that we are but essaying 
to cheat ourselver. So it is with me in this: w I ask myself, ‘ Was 
it a dream!’ 
terrible a 


“Shall you tell bim this?” 

“Probably. Or a part of it.” 

The had evideotly made up his mind—that it was Lady Le- 
vel, though he did not say so in so many words, Mr. Ravensworth re- 

to him the substance of the account he had heard, aad the officer, 

keen and practical, revolved the story to himeelf, and his faith grew in 
it. There were mysterious poiats about it be could not yet explain, 
but he deemed it of sufficient weight to justify a closer search of the 
premises.— 7 be concluded next week. 


SS OEE 


SCEPTICISM. 


There are several words and phrases expressing notions of great and 
permanent importance which have undergone a deflection of meaning in 
popular use that is much to be regretted, because the notion they ought 
to convey perishes out of the popular thought whea the word or phrase 
has aodergone this transmutation. One of the most conspicuous in- 
stances is that of “ Scepticiem.” Ordinarily, scepticism is taken as be- 
ing synonymous with disbelief. If a person is to be a eceptic with- 
out avy further qualification, it is generally understood that he is a 
disbeliever in the Christian religion. We thus get two words to e: 
what one of them sufficieutly expressed before ; for unbeliever, or its 
Latin equivalent, “infidel,” amply suffices to convey the notion of a 
person who considers that he is warranted in rejecting evidence which 
satisfies other pane. Scepticism properly means the attitade of intel- 
lectual hesitation—the position of a person who does not find sufficient 
ground to take unreservedly either side of a controversy. The intellec- 
tual hesitation, far from being a bad thing, is very often, so far as it 
goes, a good thing ; for it arises from the appreciation of the complexity 
of the phenomena submitted to investigation, acd from a determination 
not to cheat the mind itself and external observers by pretending to a 
greater certainty than is really possessed. It happens, from the circum- 
stances of the times, that this attitude of intell | hesitation prevails 
widely at present, and forms a very natural, and in some respects valu- 
able, el t in the position of modern society. We propose to say 
& few words as to the mode io which it works ; but it must be understood 
that it is only of scepticism in this sense that we are speaking. With 
ecepticiem in the sense of a disbelief in revelation we have nothing to do. 

Io the middle of the nineteeth century we fiad ourselves in face of 
problems which have ated themeelves almost for the first time to 
mankind— ems, the solutioa of which, as we can see, will alter the 
current of haman thought, but which we cannot yet pretend to solve. 
The eighteenth century displayed great originality and liveliness of 
thought, bat it jamped to its conclusions much too quickly. We cannot 
now accept the fiction of a social contract, or the doctrine of the = 
riority of a state of nature, or the theory that geograpbical position de- 
| termines absolutely manners and laws. We now look on such matters 
| in a very different way from that ia which they were regarded a cen- 
| tary ago. We say that in all these theories there was some truth, or 

that their historical evidence bas contributed to the apprehension of 
trath, bat we do not think they are true. We bave learnt that all the 
facts of society, and therefore of the various branches of philosophy that 
deal with the position of man on earth, are very complicated. We begia 
to.be aware how very fragmentary human kaowledge is, and bow enor- 
mous must be the labour gone through before we caa even get so far as 
to reject what in our supposed knowledge is erroneous. _We are sensible 
that before pr ing an opinion even on points that lie on the sur- 
tace of social and political life, we must accumulate carefally sifted facts 
that illustrate the subject in as many points of view as we can conve- 
niently re, it. For example, it is an opinion widely entertained in 
England that the Celtic races are incapable of free government, while 
the Asiatic races are capable of embracing a pure form of Christianity. 
Bat on what facts does this opinion rest? It may be true, or it may not. 
We are not now passing any opinion on its truth. Bat this is exactly 
one of those carreat opinions whish pass like water over the sceptical 
mind. A person inclined to intellectual hesitation asks for the evidence 
on which it reste. He sees that it flatters the pride of Eoglishmen to 
aasert that none but Teutonic races are fit for free institations, and that 
it stimulates religious zeal to believe that Hiadoos are likely to become 
intelligent disciples of the Church of England. But although these coa- 
siderations explain why the opinion is held, they do not io least show 
that it — to be held. A sceptic would like to set the successes and 
failures of the Celts in search of liberty against the successes and failures 
of missionaries, and have it distinctly ascertained why ultimate success 
is to be considered probable in one case more than the other. It mast 
be remembered that a sceptic is not in the least debarred from acting. 
Oa the contrary, as he is not satisfied with apparently adverse argu- 
ments, be is more free to act than a person more hasty in forming intel- 
leotaal jadgments. He will say, “1 do not see the evidence of your 
Se asp Cann’ thcetatie al name peg Faewy 

can, mopath. co-operation, to return 

freedom in Freace.” (Ou the other band, be sees no evidence to show 
either that the Hindoos are likely to be converted or not. But he may 
be an ardeat Christian, and be may therefore say, “It is my duty to 
ascertain whether the religion of Christ was or was not meant to be em- 
braced by the present or oncoming generations of Asiatics.”’ 

Undoubtedly, the habit which sceptics have of putting the facts ofa 
case as clearly before their minds as they can, is not popular. Most 
readers or hearers detest speculations that do net come to a conclusion ; 
and, therefore, they do all they can to force or re writers and 
speakers to tack conclusions on to sceptical discourses. The form that 
these conclusions generally take is that of moral remarks—for, as well 
pas against, which there is certainly much to be said. Let us suppose 

the subject of discussion is the Life and Writings of Goethe. The scep- 
tic says to himself, that his first business is to try to understand what 
Goethe meant, how he came to say it, what temporary inflaences he was 
under, how far he really introduced novelties into modern thoagbt. la 
fact, the sceptic begins by taking stock of bis subject. He devotes him- 
self to ascertaining what isin it. When be bas done this, he can easily 
see that a further inquiry opens itself—how the subject, as thus investi- 
gated and analysed, stauds to English traditions, and Eoglish notions of 
right and wr8ng? But he perceives that this is a subsequent and inde- 
peadent inquiry, which, to be worth anything, will take bim very far 











id a perfect, positive conviction that it was only too afield. He is therefore inclined to stop, and merely to commit himself 
” 


so far as he has made sure of his ground. He rather prefers, perhaps, to 


“I bave beard,” continued Mr. Ravensworth, still in abstraction, “ of | leave Goethe as he finds him, and not to judge bim by the Eaglish stan- 
maniacs breaking loose from their places of durance and entering houses | dard. Not so the person who longs for a conclusion, and would miss bis 
to do mischief ia the dead of night. Blanche, did it look like a mad-| moral remarks if they were absent. He wishes to append a sonemary of 
maa?” sa 


“I never saw a madman, that I know of. This creature looked wild 


the point ia which Eoglishmen disagree with Goethe. And there 
great deal to be said in behali of this course. It may be urged that if a 


enough to be mad. There was one thio i Gongs curious in connexion | mere statement of facts goes forth, the ordinary reader will believe, how- 
y 


with the finding of the knife,” pr 
who ed it up, while Sanders was gone for the sur; 


vel. “It was Timms | ever erroneously, that the theories stated as held by Goethe are also en- 
, and she | tertained by the writer, and that the facts in Goethe’s life recorded as | Cou 


geon ; 
brought it into Lord Level’s room, calling out that she had foand the | history are really considered as bonourable and praiseworthy. We 
weapon, ‘Why, that’s Mr. Drewitt’s kuife,’ exclaimed the house-girl, | sbould all of us be surprised if the Archbishop of Canterbary published, 
, a8 oon as she saw it; and the old steward, who bad but just | without a word of comment, an accurate analysis of the works of Bellar- 
reached the room, asked her how she could assert such a falsity. ‘It is| mine. Every Eoglishman mast, in the same way, be bound to justify 
ours, sir,’ said Deborah ; ‘it’s your new knife, I have seen it on your | the position which Eaglishmen — take up on points of morality, 


, and should know it anywhere.’ ‘Deborab, if you repeat that | and as we disapprove of the theory of 
again, I'll bave you punished,’ shar, ly called out the housekeeper, with-| 80. The sce 


out, you understand, quitting 


came across me that it was bis knife, but 


Affinities, we ought to say 


has no other reply than that these protests of morality 


Level, to whom she was attending, | and right thinking, which no one wisbes on his own behalf or considers 
to look whether it was or was not the knife. Now, Arnold,” added Lady 
Level, “ill and terrified as I was feeling at the mument, a conviction » 
he and Mrs. Edwards were | the unprofessional public recognise the conventional cut in the writing 


atall a for himself, but only desires for other le, are rather 
wearisome They are only common forms which are inserted to make 


submitied to them. Ifa real attempt were made to estimate the pro 


porporely denying it.” per 
“It is impossible to suspect them of attacking, or conniving at the | influence which Goethe ought to have in England, something very dif- 
attack on Lord Level.” 


ferent would have to be done from interspersing moral remarks. Seri- 


on 
“They attack Lord Level! they would rather attack the whole world | ous questions would bave to be entered on, and the inquiry, to be made 


combined, than that a bair of bis head should safer. 
blindly attacbed to bim. Aod Deborab, it app 


- 


They are fondly, | satisfactorily, must be made fearlessly. Therefore the sceptic 
has been i 


prefers 
letting the facts be bas accumulated stand without an t. We 





out of ber assertion. Hark! who is that?” 


a nnet Ramage, eaten the outlets aad inlets, followed by bis | to the side of the 
done the same him.” 


eer who 
oe 
you bad 
are ing you?” 
* Bicnohe, aher whe 
& search.” 


“lo ition to Lord Level ft” 


t you have told me, I consider there ought to be | either better or worse of men and things than 





do not mean to say that we agree with bim in this. e rather incline 
k man. But it ought to be understood 


that the position of the sceptic is totally different from that of a person 


forbidden the seareb,” cried Lady Level. “ Why | who wishes to advocate or sanction a loose morality. 


Impartiality and an honest love of truth, a tion not to think 
warran 


ts—these 
are the chief points in which a eceptic excels, and io which bis excellence 
is calculated to benefit society. t his babit of mind has also one 


“I that Lord Level has not taken a sufficiently serious view of | minor effect which is worth noticing. It teads powerfully to keep up 


re a 
“ Most probably. The house has been on the alert since it happened 


madman | the prestige and influence of first-rate intellects. The sceptic 
it was closed for the night, and concealed him- | how much must be gone through before any one has a right to an opin- 


jon on any difficult point. He therefore sets himself resolutely to dis- 
countenance the popular notion that one person’s opiaion is as 





and be bas not been seen to leave it. Madmen are more cunning than | that have been required to place the leading men in Eu 


sane ones.” now stand are so notorious, that few persons think their scientific opin- 

“ Aad you would bave gone away, and left me in it, Arnold!” tons ongedl 06 ae cancer = Earopean celebrity. There may 

He “ You had not told me then what you have now. I shall | be Bag! cannot a a ee ee ee 

go and epeak to the inspector.” . tradict Professor Owen oa a question of comparative anatomy. But, 
* 


good 
asanotber’s. In the enormous laboar and the bigh faculties 
rope where they 








there are many departments of thought ia which the superiority of 
few is not nearly so yaad ts bere thet ten 
eceptic isso valuable. He is so accustomed to see the difficalties of 
things thet he knuws how much mast bave been read ard thought by 6 
who seems to b® but one out of several good authorities on @ sab- 

t on which many persons are mojerate authorities. For example, the 


Ca is ject on which bandreds, whether ha 
io yo 4 phe gored Be have read or not on pete dango 
certain they are perfectly 


infallibly ss ihey are certain of their 
own age, rey have not the slightest I 

opinions of Overstone, or Mr. Glyn, or Mr. 
ant is utterly pan ay Sy 
at are enormous & person of practical experience, of 
extensive reading, and acute intelligence is more in the right than @ per- 
son who does not possess those advantages. 

be determines that no one sball persaade him, or, so far as he can help 
it, shall 2 Pm ee Lask Crentone fy evens, aeles be 
himself the equal of i 
what makes a society really elevated. In A’ 
circle, the public believe that the loudest man of their owa vi is 
right ; and if they know that celebrities exist in the line in which 


xpress | favourite ebines, their only feeling is that their favourite would smash 


the celebrities in a quarter of an hour’s argament. But in the great 
European ceatres of intellect, the sceptical spirit is so strong that the 
ee = is always upheld in the main. The highest 
possible standard is fixed ; and sceptics who are not prepared themselves 
to defend any precise opinion, are still determined that o0 opiaiou shall 
have carrency and permanent effect unless it comes from persous who, by 
their mode of dealing with their subject, have shown themselves worthy 
to have aa opinion. 

We do not mean to say that the iotellectual character of the sceptic 
strikes us as anythiug but one-sided. No character is complete without 
enthusiasm, and the sceptic and the enthusiast stand opposed to each 
other. Ia every man one of the two elements will prevail, and if scepti- 
ciem prevails exclusively, the result is very barren. For ecepticism is 
attended with two great drawbacks. In the first place, it teads to make 
men believe that auything is wrong. So mach may be said for — 
thing thatit is bard practically to condemn or detest anything. Of 
course it is not every one who bas the habit of intellectaal hesitation that 
is aleo prone to consider bad things as tolerably good, but we do not 
doubt that this is a tendency of scepticism, and one which, if scepticism 
showed itself udalloyed, would appear prominently. Ino the next place, 
scepticism conduces to inaction. There is no reason why scep' - 
sous should not act, for there are many other motives to action besides 
intellectual certainty ; but at any rate, as intellectual convictions tend 
to make men act, the absence of them tends to make men reluctant to 
act. But fortunately scepticiem and enthusiasm are rarely found wholly 
apart. Most enthusiasts have some common sense. Most aceptics have 
some enthusiasm. A eceptical mind tinged with enthusiasm eeems to us 
to be the best for dealing with the questions of our day. Mr. Hallam 
supplies an almost t instance of the order of mind that we mean. 
Aad not unfrequeatly sceptics are rather more inclined to make much of 
their feelings than men quicker in arriving at a conclusion, The oP 
tics are wearied with intellectual difficulties, and cling to all that 
poetical and beyond argument. Nor can we ever separate sceptics from 
the society to which they bel: Theoretically a sceptic may be in- 
clined to find excuses for wrong-doing, and to content bimeelf with inac- 
tivity ; but practical life, the of family, the duties of a profession, 
bring before bim a hucdred things which he feels obliged tc avoid and 
denounce, and supply him with ianumerable motives for bestirriog bim- 
self. In conclusion, we may observe that we do not see the slightest dis 
connexion between sce and religion. It is true that one species 
of religious argument falls rather faintly on the eceptic’s ear. There are 
controversialists who delight ia showiug that there are fifty good reasons 
against Christianity, and fift for it. The eceptic generally feels 
that the fifty-first argument is rather weak. Bat religious belief very 
rarely, if ever, really depends oa any one = fitty-first 
meat a one. If one thing is more plaia in religious teac! 
ot the Bible thao another, it is that religion proves itself. Things spi- 
ritually are spiritually discerned. Why a sceptic should be supposed to 
reject well-ascertained spiritual facta, we cannot conceive. By a sceptic 
we do not mean a persoa who after dinner is uncertain whether his 
stomach is full. He feels fall, and there is an end of it. So too with re- 
ligioas emotions, and ly we eee A man thirsts after 
righteousness, aad is fill He feels full, aad there is aa ead of it. 
The sceptic has a distinct fact, and as far as the fact guce he eeytd 
unbesitatingly. Itis trae that there are religious systems which, by 
ting the in its moments of iotellectual investigation, alienate it 
fp voltapenn things shnarien, The Charch of Rome, by her r 
interference, bas driven buodreds and thousands of raped out ng 4 
ticism, io its proper sense of intellectual hesitation, scepticism in 

sense of actual infidelity. But this is the fault of the system 

we will venture to say that of all ecclesiastical syatems that ever 
@ppeared on the earth, the Charch of England of the present day is the 
best fitted to keep persons inclined 





elements that are best calculated to conciliate and satisfy the intellect— 
historical dignity, practical mpeg union of poetry and commoa 
~ >< = paeamenaiaee le abseace of 


CROSSBONES’ FATHER. 

Whenever a new fellow came to MacLaren’s, he was sure to be pumped 
pretty dry without loss of time, as regarded his name, his father’s ooca- 
pation, and the number and appearance of his sisters. Other points were 
discussed more at leisare. 

MacLaren’s, you mast know, was situated in a village a few miles ont 
of Liverpool ; there were nearly sixty fellows there, so you may be sure 
several of them had made up their minds to to sea as soon as ever 
they left school : and as two or three of these slept in my bed-room—the 
done ” room—that will account for what took place there after old 

iggy took away the candle every night. Old Wiggy was the French 
master, and if you could have seea his head—well, never mind. 

Among the other impositions on parents which were set forth in Mac- 
Laren’s prospectus, noue of which were ever kept to, except perbaps the 
“ experienced dentist,” who used to come every half, and take out all 
the best double teeth ia the fellows’ beads ; amongst these, I say, it was 
stated that “a library of well-selected books is provided for the use of 
the young gentlemen.” Now I appeal to any one who went there, if 
there ever was a greater crammer than this. What does well selected 
mean, I should like toknow? Are“ Principles of Geology,” or “ Life 
of = Benjamin Bubb,” or “General Gazetteer,” or “ Treatise on 


Grammar and Arithmetic a well selected li of books. To be sure, 
there were two or three odd volumes of the “ Waverley Novels,” but as 
they were all the middie of the tales, of course that took a good deal 
from the interest of reading them The only two really good books in 
the lot were “ Curiosities in Nature and Art,” and “ Lives of 
neers and Pirates.” These two were always in the bands of some of 
“jaoiors,” and were read out in the bed-room so often, that at last we 
could have doue almost as well without the books as with them. (Who- 
ever read them had to sit on the floor in one coraer with the candle 
partly under a bed for fear of surprises.) The “ Pirates” was, of course, 
the greater favourite of the two, and Calomel I do really thiok kaew i 
pensell lows 
on to 3 


k 
all from one end to the other ; and was alwa: tel 
walk the plank by means of a bolster off the the floor 
building caves with the bedclothes. He 
pulled out of bis cave one right by Mac and walked into with a 
slipper. The fel for Calomel, it 
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“Ob,” says Calomel, “ a watch is nothing: my father has two, a 
" " a + 





cor arep 

“ And mine,” retorted the new chap, “ bas three.” ‘ 

In short, it became a regular bragging match between the two ; and if 
the new fellow told as many lies as to our certain knowledge Calomel 
did, why he was a pretty good hand at it, that’s all. Io spite of all 
Dobbs could say though, the new cbap always trumped his best cards : 
when Dobbs mentioned a pony at home (which we kuew he hadn’t got), 
Hartley was down on him with his aant’s stables, and when Calomel 
p vee of a pistol which he possessed, the other declared that Dobbs 

ald only bave seen the rabbit-shooting in Yorkshire, and moreover 
stated that there was hanging up in his father’s house in Liverpool two 
guns, four pistols, and a sword, of which he intended to avail himself 
during the next holidays. 

“ By the bye,” said Calomel, rather sneeringly, (and we all at once 

bered that the question hadn’t b2en asked before, but it was out 
of all rule, you see, a fellow coming in in the dark): “ what is your fa- 
ther ?”’ 

“ My father ?”’ said the new chap very quietly, “ Ob, he’s a pirate.” 

“ A what?” shouted Calomel, jamping straight upright in bed, and 
so loud, that the other had only time to repeat in the same matter-of- 
fact way “ A pirate,” before we heard old Mac come out of the sitting- 
room, and along the passage to our door. Down went Dobbs in such a 
hurry, that we heard Ais head go with a great bang against the bed’s ; 20 
that be couldn't help giving a loud “Oh!” though the rest of us were 
breathing very hard, to make believe we were asleep. 

Mac called out that if he heard any more noise, he would do what 
should keep us awake for some time, and then went off. 

More would very likely have been said then, so great was the sensa- 





tion caused by the new fellow’s declaration, but as we didn’t hear Mac’s | 


sitting-room door shut again, we couldn’t tell but that he was somewhere 
listening. 
Not that there was anything of the sneak in Mac ; only he liked to 


catch fellows at it. Very different to old Wiggy, whose real name was | 


Girard, and who was hated by everybody for coaxing (or cogling as we 
used to call it) till he got something against the fellows, and then mak- 


ing their kauckles black and blue with a big door key. There was no) 


time to say much next morning, for every one always lay in bed as 
long as he dared after the first bell rang, and had only time to jump 
into his clothes, and get down to 
Calomel just asked once during dressing, so as to prevent ap 
“What did you say your father was, last night, you sir?’ 
reply was just given in the same cool way, “A pirate.’”’ Calomel said 
nO more. 

After breakfast, however, a lot of us got together in the play-ground, 
and talked the matter over. The existence of pirates was beyond ques- 
tion : there was no reason to doubt that they possessed sons like other 
people, and perhaps left their businesses to them; but we were not 
aware of any recorded case in which such sons bad been sent to a “ clas- 
sical and commercis] academy,” as Mac’s was called in the prospectus. 
We couldn't belp allowing, however, that the new fellow’s manner was 
favourable and convincing. We argued, too, that if this gentleman were 
really a pirate, it would t for the p ion not only of the three 
watches, which were doubtless acquired in the exercise of bis profession, 
but also of the guns, pistols, and sword, which would be to him in that 
case the merest necessaries of existence. In short, most of us inclined 
to the belief, that the new fellow’s story was true; though a few, 
headed by Calomel, urged that we bad only his word for it, and that we 
knew nothing of him. But then Calomel was jealous, and no wonder : 
he had been the chief authority oa such points for so long, that he wasn’t 
likely to relish giving in, as he would have to do, of course, to a fellow 
with such advantages of birth. * 

However, we agreed to ask Hartley more about it, and by way of be- 
ginning, we pos that he should show us the watch his aunt had 
given him. He pulled it out at once : it was an old silver one, very nearly 
round, so that it made a great swelling upon his chest, as he wore it io 
bis waistcoat pocket. It had a great effect on the fellows ; it was just 
such a watch as might have been buried in an iron chest for ever so long, 
and though it didn’t come from his father, but from his aunt, that was 
nothing ; it was in the family. It clinched his story, and we christened 
him “Crossbones” on the spot. As for the watch, that always was 
called “ Oliver Cromwell,” it was so old and solid. 

You may be sure we asked Crossbones a good many questions about 
his father, but at first he dida’t seem to think much about the matter ; 
and it was only after a week or two’s listening to the bedroom readings 
that he began to let out by degrees, and gave us at different times a good 
many particulars: how that his father’s vessel was a regular clipper, 
carried one bundred guns, had a crew of eighty men (many of them 
blacks), and was called the Blue Blazer; the guns he thought, when 
pressed on the point, were from one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
pounders. He stated, moreover, that the meals both of officers and crew 
were always served on gold plates and dishes, which were mere drugs 
on board by reason of their abundance ; and that the only beverage ever 
touched was rum with guopowder in it—all which his father had told 
him in moments of confidence. 

This beat books into fits; and even Calomel felt that he must give in, 
which he did, and became a great chum of Crossbones. Between them 
they established a society, of which every member was to swear solemnly 
not to let out anything; which be couldn’t bave done if he wished, as 
there was nothing to let out. However, we all tied up the ends of our 
fingers with twine in the bedroom one night, and having pricked them 
with a quill pen, let them bleed into a gill cup, over which we then took 
the oath on a prayer-book. The chief rule was, that no member should 
speak to another member about the society’s affairs, without first putting 
his right forefinger to the side of his nose, and saying, “ Blood?” If all 
right the other member pat his — to Ais nose, and said, “ Thunder!” 
then they both whistled, and then it was all right. Of course everybody 
knew the other members, but it was necessary to be very particular—so- 
cieties always are. Crossbones and Calomel were first and second offi- 
cers, and at first everybody was doing nothing but whistling and blood- 
ing and thundering ; but after a time it got tiresome, having nothing 
more to say when you found you were at liberty to speak. Besides, the 
fellows got into a way of laughing so that they coulda’t whistle, and in 
a short time the society pretty weil died out. 

Then we took to digging caves, but after one fell in upon little Binns, 
and as nearly smothered him as a toucher, why that dida’t prosper ; so 
we bad to fall back upon listening to Crossbones—and some wonderful 
things he told us. I don’t know whether it was from what he heard, or 
out of his own head, that one of the fellows, who was very clever that 
way, drew and coloured a representation of Crosebone’s father, whiskered 





and moustached, in a green jacket edged with fur, red tights, big buff 


boots, and a brass helmet, with a drawn sword in one band, and a black 

banner with a skull upon it in the other. On acannon close by bung a 

large blae cloak, sapposed to be the means of hiding Crossbones’ father’s 

= dress from the public when he came ashore to visit Cross- 
es and the rest of the family. 


When this picture was shown to Crossbones he shook his head, as mach 


as to say his father was not uolike it, but more so: so the lights were 


touched up a bit, and so many daggers and pistols bung about the figure, 


that you would have wondered there was room for them. 


Well, daring the midsummer holidays, as most of our set went out of 
town, none of us happened to see Crossbones ; and when we got back to 
schoo! our astonishment that he always fought sby of our 
favourite cae when it - brought = no hen on in the bed- 

gave u preside society, thereby settlio 

None dean sabe o6s what bad oums ever bins 

ea was started at one time that bis father bad been caught 
deal of popalarity : and I do believe 
none of us would have to see him in the holidays, bat that on the 
reraenting 


page ne 
t . 
one 
and hanged), and he lost a 


last night of the half he redeemed his character nobly, b 


to put eight-and-seventy cockchafers in old Wiggy’s Wiggy 


quarrelled with Mac, and was leaving ; and when next morning he came 
a dey 


stamping with rage in the schoolroom, and called out to Mac, “ 
have put eensects een my bed!” we all felt that 

our friend, 
we 


Crossbones was 


straight down to the river, bat Crossbones 
claypit he knew of, where two 
which was supposed to be forty 

mpting, bat we thought it too cold 


wotiled that 


for bathi 


yers before the second bell stopped. 
be mistake, | 
Bat the | 


odeed 
aod we made it up to meet him the first Thursday after 
hen we met on that day—Crossbones, Calomel, I, and two other fel- 


lows—the first question was what we should do? We all voted for going 
bathing in an oid 


proposed 
lo had been nearly drowned, and 
deep ia places. mp that was 
; at last we 
it was to be the docks, where, [oemanta diaellieammetmeeeh 


particular,” and was in a great burry to be off. Bat the stranger was 
| evidently notin a hurry, and turning to us, he said, “Servant, young 
| gentlemen ; schoolmates of Ned’s, I expect ; I’m his father.” How we 
| all stared at him and each other, you may fancy. Here was a man with 
| a red face, dressed in blue pilot cloth, calling himself Crossbones’ father. 

No daggers, nor pistols, nor banners, nor boots, nor red legs, nor brass 

helmets. There was the smell of ram about him, it is true, so strong that 
| I was obliged to pull out my pocket-handkerchief and pretend to blow 
my nose, as he talked to us, but not a sign of the gunpowder. 

Still we all felt, as appeared afterwards on comparing notes, that 
these things might admit of explanation, and that matters might turn out 
better than they looked ; so when Crossbones’ father said to him, “ Ned, 
| mayhap these young gents would like to have a look at the little craft,” 
| we jumped at the proposal, and eagerly followed him down to the pier. 
| We couldu’t talk, we were in such a state of expectation, and so not one 
| word was said until Crossbones’ father led the way on board a small 





in the ears, produced by no external sound—or, after being subjected to 
a strong glare of light. to see common objects invested with strange co- 
lours. Sometimes, indeed, these irregularities are organic, as when a 
man can see no distinction between red and green. A step above these 
derangements of the senses lies abnormal sensibility in particular or- 
gans. The acuteness of the sense of touch in the bliod is a familiar in- 
stance, and indeed the possession of a musical ear may perhaps be looked 
upon in the same light. Sometimes, however, this acuteness becomes 
altogether excessive. M. de Boismont mentions the case of a girl who 
lived near the Pyrenees and could hear the storms on the mountains be- 
fore they reached the plain, and the sound of a horse’s hoofs long before 
he came in sight. Certain diseases operate in an analogous manner upon 
the senses ; aud the pretensions of mesmerism and animal magnetism lie 
in the same direction, whether they are or are not founded on fact. 

A step beyond the exaggeration of ordinary faculties lies the develop- 
ment of altogether extraordinary and unfamiliar ones; and here ex- 





| sloop, rather larger than an ordinary fishing smack, with a big number 
| 15 on the sail, and which I supposed must be a kind of a captain’s boat 
| to the Blue Blazer. But no sooner were we well on board, than Calomel 
| gave a long whistle, and then caught me such a slap on the back as 
| nearly choked me : “ It isn’t a pirate, but a pilot,’ says he. And so it 
was. Crossbones’ father was very kind to us; gave us biscuit and rum 
(which made us very ill afterwards), and did all he could to amuse us: 
| but nothing could change the horrid fact of his being a quiet, respecta- 
| ble, seafaring man. 
| Crossbones’wouldn’t go ashore with us; he told me afterwards that he 
| coulda’t bave stood our chaff: but I was so sorry for him, that, before I 
| left, I said to him, “ Crossbones, what made you tell us those confounded 
| yarns?” 

“ Well,” he said, “ when I first went to Mac’s I'd been so long in the 
middje of Yorkshire, that I didn’t kaow the difference between a pilot 
}and a pirate, and I thought my father was one. And when I heard 
| from the book about pirates, I made up what I thought sounded best.” 

“ But about the three watches, and the guns and pistols, Crossbones ?’’ 
| “ Well, then,” said Crossbones, irritably, “ what did Calomel brag in 
| that way for? I wasn’t going to be beaten by him.” 

Nex: half, Crossbones, from one cause or another, had about twenty 
| fights with different fellows, and pirates went a good deal out of fashion. 


——>——— 


MIND AND BODY. 

| In the whole range of science and of history there is no region which 
exercises so mysterious and so powerful a charm over the imagination as 

| that debateable land which lies, as it were, between the regions of the 
| mind aod those of the body. The whole theory of ghosts, visions, 
dreams, presentiments, and the like, bas hovered in a characteristically 
uosubstantial manner over the speculations of every generation, and ap- 
pears to have especial fascination for our owa. The belief of one class in 
witchcraft, and that of another in table-turaing, spirit-rapping, and the 
quasi-supernatural attributes of mesmerism, are probably at least as 
| strong now as analogous beliefs ever were when they resulted in sending 
| people to the gallows or the stake. To some persons this is a matter of 
| surprise. They either are or affect to be etartied at a credulity which, 
as they say, ought not to co-exist with the civilization and euligh 


| 


perience is so small, the facts are so hard to be observed, and the evi- 
| dence upon which they rest is so unsatisfactory, that we are very much 
| in the dark as to their true nature and bearing. The facalty of 
presentiment, sympathies and antipathies for particular people, the power 
| of second sight, the power of intuitively perceiving what is passing in 
| the minds of others, are the sort of abnormal faculties which are said to 

exist in a latent condition in men’s minds, and to be occasionally exer- 

cised. The absolute denial of the existence of any such powers would, 
no doubt, be rash, inasmuch as we know hardly anything of the constita- 
| tion of the soul ; bat the preceding observations go a long way to show 
| that the evidence of their existence must always be unsatisfactory in the 
extreme, We can never tell how far sach cases may not be simple in- 
stances of disturbance of the senses, plicated with a coincid with 
some fact quite unconnected with it. We want a list of uofalfilled pre- 
sentiments, unjust sympathies and antipathies, visions which did not 
come true, and intuitions which were false in fact, before we can jadge 
of the real importance of such matters, This department of the subject 
has been so little illustrated that we subjoin instances of the kind which 
have occurred within our own observation. Two brothers at school were 
sitting together ; the younger said that he would go fishing, and the elder 
remained in-doors readivug. As he sat, it was suddenly borne upon his 
mind, in the stroagest manner, that his brother had fallea into the river 
and was drowning. He resisted the impression for some time, but could 
not overcome it, and at last went out to ascertain the fact. His brother 
was perfectly safe. Again, a gentleman who is not remarkable for very 
sensitive nerves, but who interests himself in observing such phenomena 
as we are referring to, is frequently subject to the strongest impression 
of some evil, present or future, impending over him. He informs us that 
he never offte found that this feeling corresponded with anything what- 
ever, 

With regard to sympathies and antipathies, love at first sight is the 
commonest and most romantic illustration. People do not like to con- 
fess how often love at first sight becomes hatred on better acquaintance, 
but the parable of Pendennis and Miss Costigan is, we imagine, one of 
very wide app Veb t casual imp of every kind are 
sometimes regarded as the exertion of a sort of supernatural energy, bat 
they are far more frequently dangerous in the extreme. The well-known 














of the age in which we live. Witches and ghosts, it has been boastfully 
| asserted, cannot bear the light of railways, electric telegraphs, aud popa- 
| lar education ; and if they are still found to survive, it is only a proof 
| that the schoolmaster has not done his duty. Such is the popular brag of 
| this bragging age. It is one of the shallowest and most thoughtless that 
even these days have brought to light. In the first place, though it is 
| undoubtedly true that the present is an age of great ecientific discoveries, 
| it is also trae that it is one in which scientific training is exceedingly 
| rare, and io which the popular temper tends to decry and discredit that 
| patient pursuit of knowledge for its own sake which is invariably the 
| companion of the scientific temper. The great mass of mankind are 
simply dazzled and bewildered by scientific discoveries, and are predis- 
| posed by contemplating them to an abject worship of material results 
| which is one of the most degraded forms of credulity. “Great is Ste- 
| phenson of the railways; “Great is Wheatstone of the electric tele- 
graph,” are cries which may be quite as bigoted and quite as credulous 
as “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” What is impossible to steam and 
| electricity? If a man can send a message through an iofinite length of 
copper wire in an infinitesimally smal! portion of a second, why should 
he not raise the dead or heal the sick by a word? What is impossible to 
the great social Nebuchadnezzar who can look out of the windows of the 
South-Eastern railway and say, Bebold this grand Crystal Palace which 
I have builded? Railways and steamers are things which shake the faith 
ef —y in their own conclusions and in their ay pone te 
ogic more radely than 0! pertion w ver. we have 
no doubt, is the cause ip, spo uber e@ alee apes mmense propor- 
tion of the fanaticism and superstition which riot on every side of us. 
Spiritualism for the heterodox and Revivalism for the orthodox are, to 
use an algebraical simile, two roots of one equation. 
Apart, however, from the facility of belief which startling scientific 
discoveries cannot but engender, there is no doubt that some of the in- 
quiries made by scientific men for scientific purposes do tend to excite 
superstition in some minds, and to exouse, or at any rate to account for 
it in others. There is, as bas been already observed, a sort of border 
land between mind and body ; and the facts relating to it are so remark- 
able, and to those who are unacquainted with the subject their first state- 
ment is so*surprising, as apparently to justify a belief ia any absurdity 
when their existence is made known in a popular manner, through the 
ordinary channels which glut with scientific results the curiosity of those 
who bave little power of scientific thought. M. de Boismont’s work on 
Hallucinations contains a collection of facts upon these subjects which 
are eminently curious and well worthy of serious attention, though we 
fear that they may unavoidably encourage superstition on the part of in- 
attentive or ignorant readers. This, however, is neither their general, 
nor, we think, their legitimate tendency ; for several of them go a long 
way towards reducing, uoder the head of well-recognised diseases mav 
occurrences which are frequently invested with supernatural terrors. We 
cannot attempt to reproduce M. de Boismont’s classification of the vari- 
ous forms of hallucination and illasion. Sach classifications are like in- 
dexes—valuable and siguificant rather to the author than to the reader 
of the books in which they are contained. We will, however, attempt to 
eoumerate their principal varieties. 

Io their normal state, the senses of all mankind act substantially in 
the same direction. Our organs of sight and hearing, of taste and smell, 
receive the same or very similar impressions under similar circumstances. 
When they coincide, we assume that these impressions are excited by 
external realities. When they do not coincide, we say that the minority, 
or the persons whose impressions are inconsistent with one another, are 
under the inflaence of ballacioations, illusions, or delusions (fur though 


| 
| 


words of the eame kind, they are in popular apprebension the same 
things). These delusions may be arranged under two heads. One set 
present to our senses imaginary objects—the other set distort existing 
ones. Each class contains macy distinct varieties, ascending in a gra- 
dual series from the most commonplace to the most surprising 

To take first the case of those delusions which present to our senses 
imaginary objects. The commonest and most familiar of these are 
dreams. Every buman being (with a very few curious exceptions) has 
probably experienced them, and we all know bow much their vividoess 
and Caquoniooncen ane affected by the state of our health and a thousand 
other circumstances. Next above ordinary dreams come that special 
order of dreams which are known as nightmares ; and these, under cer- 
tain circumstances, become so vivid that they are hardly dispelled, or 
even not dispelled at all, by waking. If a very little is added to their 
intensity, they come close upon the border of delirium. A step above 
dreams, in the common sense of the word, come wakiog dreams, or spec- 
tral delusions, which may or may not be recognised as such. A person 
may be haunted by the figure of a man or an animal, aod be may or may 
not be conscious of the fact that the impression on his senses is peculiar 
to himself, and ie not excited by any corresponding reality. These de 
lusions may affect any of the senses—hearing. smell, or taste, as well as 
sight—and they may occasionally become epidemic. This, , Seems 
to be a feature common to all sorts of delusions. M. de Boismont gives 
an account of an epidemic nightmare which on two separate occasions 
attacked a regiment of soldiers quartered in an abbey after a very fa- 
tiguing day's march. On two successive nights they were simultaneously 
aroused from their sleep by a black dog which, as they unanimously de- 
clared, ran through the abbey in which they bivou , leapiog upon 
the chest of each man in succession. 





attempts have been made to affix technical meanings to these and other | finest, and ber 


phet of panic terror assailing large bodies of men shows that 
eee irrational, and not the development of some latent power of 
the mind. 

It is very important, in relation to all stories of wonders, to bear in 
mind the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the real facts in reference to 
them, and we are bound to say that as far as our experience of medical 
books goes this is their weak point. M. de Boismoat’s work is a most 
curious illustration of this. A great proportion of the stories which he 
cites are no doubt well authenticated, but very many of the most extraor- 
dinary may be true, or may be false, but are entirely unproved. Thus, 
for example, the most wonderful of them all reiates how Dr. Sigmond 
was told by Madame Colmache that she had beard from her husband 
(Talleyrand’s secretary) that Talleyrand had told him the followin 
story. la bis early life he was in New York, and was about to embar 
on a mercantile voyage with a M. Beaumetz, who was his companion io 
exile. Whilst they were waiting for a wind, Beaumetz asked Talleyrand 
to come out for a walk, and led him down to the Battery, talking in a 
very excited manner. Suddenly, Talleyrand “ was for an instant gifted 
with an extraordinary light, and during a quick aod vivid flash the pos- 
sible and the true was revealed to him.’’? He saw by intuition that Beau- 
metz meant to throw him into the sea and drown him. He taxed him 
with it, and Beaumetz admitted that it was true, and that be bad been 
for days under an insane impulse to do so.. Here we have two «' be- 
tween Talleyrand and Dr. Sigmond who tells the story, and even if it is 
correctly reported, it ultimately rests on the authority of one of the most 

fo Europe. Moreover, the whole pe nt of the story con- 
sists in what lay exclasively within his own knowledge. Beaumetz, the 
story tells us, recovered, and the circumstance was never mentioned be- 
tween bim and his friend again. Per if it had been, he would have 
said that there was not a word of truth in the whole account. 

It will be observed that the slight and imperfect enumeration given 
above of the different sorts of delusions which pervert the operation of 
the senses is simply an enumeration of the effects, and that it says no- 
thing of causes. The discussion of these is matter rather of medical 
than of general interest, but the state of the effects produced upon 
the senses goes far to show that the tes! y of the senses is nothing 
more than evidence from which the mind deduces the propositions re- 
specting the external world with which we are familiar. It bas been 
customary to speak of Berkeley's speculations as illustrations of theories 
confated by experience and common sense. The fact is, that experience 
and common sense are precisely the grounds upon which they rest. 
What is opposed to them is a loose popular Uy moe! founded, not on 
the experience of many examples, bat on the idle contemplation of a few 
taken at random. The conclusions to which they point are some of the 
most important that can possibly be established ; and until metap 
are studied with that belief in their importance and that exquisite clear- 
ness of thought which distinguished Berkeley, there will always be great 
danger that our scientific discoveries will land us in a slavieh credulity 
and a superstitious reverence for mere material reeultsfor which the 
possession of all the machines in the world would ill repay mankind. 


— eae 


HOME BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


By some strange mishap, the fashionable intelligence of the Morning 
Post omitted to record the following occurrence, which happened about 
three months ago. 

It is known, or should be known, to all the world, that the Conatess 
of Belville resides ia Berkeley Square, and that her house is one of the 
the most attractive in London. Such being the 
case, it may readily be supposed that the ball which she gave on the 
16th of last Jaly, filled ber rooms to suffocation. Everybody was there ; 
brigbt eyes and diamonds glittered in rivalry ; drooping whiskers and 
uptaraed moustaches contended for ladies’ smiles ; “the lamps shone 
o’er fair women and brave men,” the latter chiefly Guardsmen—Coote 
and Tinney supplied the music ; the guests found the dancing ; Ganter 
sent in the supper; the champagne came direct from Bower ; in short 
nothing was wanting to make the Countess of Belville’s ball the very 
best of the season ; and what helped to make it so was the party 
broke up before everybody was exhausted. It was a of Lord 
Belville’s réunions that they were never overdone ; went awa’ 
without being fagged ; they had not had too much of it; they left 
in the freshest ts. 

Three o’clock, then, bad only just strock as the hoarsest of linkmen 
proclaimed that Lady Maulerever’s carriage stopped the way, Gone 
there was nobody’s way to stop, for it was the very last of the vehicular 
series. With equal ion hoarsest of linkmen ivformed the 
welkin that eg wae Se P — Lay dae gy he 
was wrong. ly Maulerever, feeling 'y_indisposed, gone 
home doe bones before, but her daughter, the Honourable and lovely 
Blanche Beaumont, and that daughter’s cousin, the no less Honourable 
and beautiful Evelyn Scadamore, did come out ; and in their wake, to 
band them to their carriage, followed Colonel Perey Pelham, of the 
Coidstreams, the wearer of a Victoria Cross, and young Dawson Villiers, 
the lord of Drakesnest and thirty thousand a year, 

It is the custom with cynical writers to eay that people of fasbion have 
no enjoyment of nature—that all pleascres are conventional and 
artifice. They are wrong ; at all events they would be so, if they de- 
nied the enjoyment of nature to Blanche Beaumont and Evelyn Scuda- 








waking delusions are by 
unwilling to We asked bim if his father was at home ; but no means uncommon. The dancin; teatiocss of the middie ages, daring more. 
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really sbe was right ; there was no eecape of gas in the square, and not 
a fire was lit at thst bour ia London. , 

“ How delightful it would be!” said Evelyn, who was romantic to ex 
cess, aud adventurous to @ degree that was the talk of Belgravia,— 
“ How deligbiful it would be to walk home by mooulight !”” 

“ Charming !” sighed Blanche, “ but ob !’’—she was timid—“ Would it 

or proper ?”’ 
ool tite Vietoria Cross—he also of ~~ ——iee, that to do so 
would be the safest, properest thing i able. 

“ Let me tell an eae, be ieaneses” said the guardeman, 
“to drive very slowly ; we can easily keep up with him. Walking, io 
that case, is exactly same as driving; only so much pleasanter. 
How bappy—” he lowered his voice—“ how more than happy — Villiers 
and I sbal be to escort you, I need not say. 

“ Yes! Blanche. Pray let him!” cried Evelyn. “ There can’t be the 
— barm in walking beside the carriage.” 

the coachman was told to go a foot’s pace, and he set out as slowly 
as if he was at a faneral. Nothing could be more decorous than the 
Lady Maulerever herself, who was rather strict, would have | 
smiled benigaant approval on the whole proceeding, bad she but been | 
Present—that is to say, in the first instance ; bat I would not have g,ua- 
ranteed her smiles all the way home ; and for this reason : 

Servants are proverbially stupid, coachmen particalarly so. If not, 
why, afier baving received precise instractions from Colonel Pelbam, in- 
stractioas eafurced by cometinn, Sot shone ia the moonlight like a 
sovereiga—-wby, I repeat, should Lady Maulerever’s coachman have got 
so much & when the pedestrians reached Piccadilly as to be en- 
tirely invisible? Had the horses stept out against bis will, or had he 
made unaccountable progress while Blanche aod Evelyn—at the instiga- 
tion, it is true, of Victoria Cross and Drakesnest—stopped for the teath 
time to gaze ou the moon, 

« ——. And wish for wings to flee away, 
And mix with its eternal ray?” 

That quotation from the “Siege of Corinth,” that wishing for wings, 
awoke ideas in the mind of Evelyn Scudamore of other aids to swiftness ; 
and while the thought was passing through her brain, belated minstrel 
from Cremorne, beguiling the time as he moved along, struck up on his 
violin a highly exciting galop. 

What o CotsnasBionl thing iseympathy! Let nobody pretend to 
say that magoetism isa delusion. Here, at once, were four persons sud- 
denly placed en , and that merely because a wandering fiddler 
payed a certain tune and a fast young lady conceived a certain notion. 

yn Scudamore said to herself, “ How I should like to dance to that 
tune ;"’ and when she sald the same thing aloud, wonderful to relate, the 
whole party echoed her words—even Blanche the timid was gmongst the 
ber. 


number. 

“TI declare there’s nobody in the street,” said Evelyn, “we might 
have a dance and not a soul to see us! As to the carriage, that is quite 
out of sight. If we danced down Picvadilly we might overtake it.”’ 

“What a spl idea!” sald Dawson Villiers ; “that galop by all 
means |” 

“Stay! stay!” cried Blanche Beaumont. “ Don’t, Evelyn. It ts 
too—”’ 


What word might have filled up the sentence is lost to bietory, for the 
lofection bad reached its be'ght. Evelyn Soudamore and the Lord of 
Drake:nest were off like lightning, and almost at the same moment Colo- 
nel Pelham, sustaining the balf-shrinking, balf-yielding form of Blanche 
Beaumont, advanced at the pas de with a vigour and resolution 
unequalled since the day when he won his cross in front of the Redan. 

Swift as the motion of the fatal Wilis was the of the fair Bel- 
gravians, as they skimmed along the pavement of Piccadilly, past De- 
vonshire House and Stratton Street, past Ashburton House and Clar, 
Street, and swifter yet as the descent began—too easy descent, like that 
which leads to Avernus—where Dian’s crescent lends her name to Lon- 
don’s nomenclature, where the airiest of ministers lay slumberiog uncon- 
scidus of the charmers who flitted by his ga’e ; and still careering un- 
, with peals of laughter loud long, until the bottom of 
bill was nearly gained. Unchecked did I say? Would that it bad 


aspera terrent’’* is the legend inscribed round the Guelphic Order of 
Hanoverian White Horse. “ Nec aspera terrent” was the boast/ul motto 
the cavaliers to whom the fortunes of Blanche Beaomont and Evelyn of 
bad for the moment been consigned. But the White Horse 
of Piccadilly—that is to say, the street so called—the end of which they 
were about to clear at a bound, revealed terrors undreamt of by the dan 
cers, for, from its dark recesses issued, as they a) hed, a patrol of 
policemen, marching to their respective beats. beir quick ears bad 
caoght the silvery sounds which expressed the delight of the maidens 
who figured in chis choregraphic impromptu, and they hastened their 
Pace to in the cause. 

“ What's up, now?” said the sergeant, turning the corner. 

“Casinos from Windmill Street,’’ rejoined the nearest to him. 

On eame the dancers, heedless “ of aught around, above, beneath,” 
and any number short of six file of the stardiest policemen in London 
would have been inevitably overwhelmed by the crash. These gallant 
men, however, ace to collisions of all kinds, met the shock as 
the cricketer meets the ball, which he designs to catch. A momentary 
withdrawal of the outepread hand, and then the object is grasped. The 

seemed to give way, but it was only the better to surround 
incautious dancers ; the next moment they bad them all prisoners. 

“ Here’s a pretty go!” said the sergeant. “ Not bad enough of it in- 
doors, bat you must cut your capers in the streets just under the Prime 
Minister's windows.” 

“My fellow,” said Colonel Pelham, who was the first to recover 
his breath, “ it’s nothing at all. Don’t stop us, we’re golag home as fast 


“Tione!” ted Sergeant L that the vigilant officer’ 
o z— was vigilant r’s 
name—* Home! Your home lies the other way, I thon 

“No; 1 assure you,” cried Blanche, “papa’s house is in Belgrave- 
square, Ob, do let us go?” 

ae gn eaid Lynx with tortaring irritation. “That's 

t strong, at all events. If you'd said Leicester-equare, now, I 

might have believed J ot 

* — my word of honour it’s true,” said Dawson Villiers ; “ our car- 
riage is ia front.” 


estce 


“A good way in front, I dare say,” replied Sergeant Lynx ; “ like | dan 


—S peoples’ carriages which they follers them all their lives.” 
“ You must be excessively stupid,” said Colonel Pelham, whose na- 
ture was rather irritable, “ mot to see that these are ladies !’’ 

“Ob, I see that fast enough,” returned the Sergeant. “Ladies! Ino 
course they are! I meet plenty of the same sort between three and four 
o’clock every morning.” 

" dare you make such an insolent comparison ?”’ cried Colonel 
Pelham, wow a blow at Serjeant Lynx, which bad it taken effect, must 
pong we him on the pavement ; but bis arm was caught by Daw- 
soo Ts. 


“Doo’t strike him, Percy,” he said; “though he deserves it. We 

He Saf hed wmennlly A the ardour of the galop it bad been 
n our of the t 

jerked out of his pocket, and Colonel Pelham had given away his last 


Berjeant Lynx, who observed the movement and its result, smiled 


grimly. was the second offeace. He accordingly mad 
up bis aind hed when Dawson Villiers again attempted to epeck sternly 


as this, would bave 


been unable to describe the scene that followed ; the wrath of Achilles ; 
the of Andromache ; bat 


invectives of Thersites ; the tears 


‘ 


“ Blest if my youngest Missis isn’t among a lot of Bobbies!” shouted 

- astonished oteer, as he suddenly pulled ap. “ Whatever will my 
say? 

he words of Colonel Pelbam had already produced some effect on the 


miod of Serjeant Lyox, and the sight of a splendid with a coro- | the 
y gh = 


net on the panels—it was now almost broad dayli appearance 
also of a well-powdered coachman and feotman in gorgeous livery, com- 
pleted the re-action. The possibility also flashed across him that he 
might get wiggiog from the sitting — if he matters to 
extremity. enough those for the change which took place in his 
plan of operations, 

“ Move on to your beats, men,” be said, “ Bolton and Bodgers, let the 
gentlemen go! I’m sorry sir, I’m sorry to have stopped the ladies, but you 
must own,”’ be added, “ that it was not the correct thing to come dancing 
along the streets of London at this hour of the morning.” 

The carriage drove off with its “lovely burtheus,”’ and, to the credit 
of all concerned, the newspapers never got scent of the story. 

It is true enough, however : if not, how does it happen that Sergeant 
Lyox wears such a handsome gold watebh within the lid of which is ea- 


graved :— 
“ Piccadilly, July 16, 1859.” 
— 


A HUNGARIAN PUSSTA INN. 

Severai years ago, before the railway formed an easy means of com- 
munication with Pesth and the farther parts of the Magyar country ; and 
when quite another state of things flourished in Huogary, some business 
matters compelled me to penetrate into this terra incognita situated in the 
middle of the known world. 

It is a long way from Presburg to Temeswar, and it appeared doubly 
long in a country where the roads only existed in the fancies of map- 
makers. . 

How was the journey to be accomplished? In one’s own, or in a bired 
vebicle? The first appeared in every way to be the most advisable. 
So, in Presburg, 1 bought a carriage and a pair of horses ; the former 
indeed resembled a cart more than a carriage, as it consisted of a frame- 
work of wood, across which was laid a plank which formed its only seat. 
The whole turn-out cost twenty ducats, and I got a driver into the bar- 
— Ona my asking this youth if he was acquainted with the road from 

resburg to Pesth, he nodded his head without uttering a word, and 
cracked his whip loudly. 

The affair had its diffionlties, for I understood scarcely a word of Hun- 
garian, and my driver spoke no other language. Besides, from the mo 
meat I qui Presburg I was entirely at the mercy of that uncomforta- 
ble-looking fellow, whose clothing was entirely on as scanty a ecale as 
could well be imagined. But what was I todo? I su ered myself 
up driver, who bad a manner of bandling bis whip the like of which 
I never seen. In bis bands it was as a musical instrament from 
— —— as be — it, he —— —— —_ At -_ 

me, with a eurprisio g stroke, ught it D 
through the air ; at am moment it came hissing, then ete aod 
again singing. But he uced not only sounds with his whip: he 
formed pictures with it. He drew in the air several hieroglyphic signs 
which were ecarcely indicated ere oy vanished. 

As soon as I and my whip-virtuoso left Presburg behind us there were 
no more roads for us to travel along. My driver d ed the regular 
way through Pesth ; he knew only one straight line Presburg to 
Temeswar, and = he direc his horses over stock and stone, per- 


Al 





tly oS 

So long as we were within the better-inbabited and built-upon bound- 
aries of Western Hungary, it was all well enough ; but when, on the fourth 
day, we came to the interminable and dreary pusstas, or plains, matters 

to wear rather a desperate —— 

y charioteer continued to drive his steeds always in the one direction, 
straight forward. A mathematician would a ae been delighted 
with this youth. His ooly — was the sun. What he would have 
done had the sun failed to shine, I know not— bly he would have 
smelled out the way. When I asked him on which side Temeswar lay, he 
pointed straight before him with bis whip and uttered some inarticulate 
sound, which left me no great deal wiser than befvre. 

As the pussta presented no obstacles to his horses, he spurred them on 
at a furious rate. I expected every moment that the carriage would up- 
set or the borses drop down, tired to death. Bat nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. The only thing that did occur was that as we shot over a gi- 
gantic stone, I was first flang from my seat into the air, and then over 
the back of the carriage on to the ground. Had I not roared out loudly 
at the time, my whip-virtaso would not have been in the least concerned 
at losing me, bat would have driven on at his frantic pace to Temeswar, 
without me. 

Bat now, to his great 
In order, however, not to be exposed again to so disagreeable a delay, he 
advised me to bind myself to my seat with some cords. 

Ia the end I did not find this proposition so very absurd, and my 
driver bimself assisted in binding me, which he accomplished by passing 
the cord first round my elbow, and then winding them round the reat, and 
away we went again at full gallop. 

The sky was already thickly sown with stars, when my bonds were 
loosened before the door of a passta inn. The reader will readily believe 
me, when I say that there was not a bone in my body that was not 
aching, so I did not pay much attention to the fact that the pussta 
ino was as like a nest of robbers as one egg is to another. But I wasnot 
— however, to repent having trusted in the direction of my 

iver. 

The interior of the inn was not only ia itself respectable, but it actu- 
ally boasted the presence of a member of the executive pewer, such as 
was in those days to be found in Hungary. 

In other words, there was present a magisierial pandoor, whose miesion 
was to accompany a whole colony of gipsies to a distant province, where 
a compulsory settlement of this people bad been formed. The half-naked 
forms of the gipsies were to be seen squatted on the floor in various cor- 
ners of the inn and stable. bea Bey various iucomprehensible 
signs and words, and rejoiced in the most perfect freedom. The pandoor 
knew perfectly well that be ran no risk in leaving them full liberty, for 
not one among them would forsake his companious. Either all would 
abscond , or not one ; and of the first there was not the least 


ger. 
Near the gipsies and their guard were two bussars on their way to the 
rters of their regiment. They had stopped to rest for the night. 
hey bad already — their horses in security, and were now etupify- 
Ne Ofen wine. : 
a @ corner, at an additional table, sat two berculean figures. The 
tousure of the one showed the ecclesiastic ; the other appeared to be a 
nobleman. They had placed their carriage—an affair somewhat like my 
poe beter yy bey were stopping here on their way from Szege- 
n to Pes 
It was not long before the pandoor seated himself at the table with 
the bussars, who were drinking. At first their conversation was solemn 
enough ; but soon the pandoor, who had been drinking rather too fast, 
began to conduct himeelf somewhat uproariously. A wordy contest en- 
old 


pack of gipsies. 
Lagos meted» my “Ob! quietly now,” he 
ou ; I bave been a hussar myself, and a very differ- 
young rascals, whom I coald take up on my 


spoon and eat as with my pork.” 
is the hussars, and one of them drew his sword. 
“Ho! ho!” ee eo ees wet I want no sword. 
on. Tam an old soldier, and I will answer your stroke with my 
naked hand.” 





the ms 
ee ee nn oeaae ope what took place in Pieca- 
delivered of this dire announcement. 
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vexation, he had to bring his horses toa full stop. | ¥%* 





's was lighted anew, to be the next moment thrust hissing into the enemy’s 
flesh. This horrible scene lasted several minutes, and the breast of each 
combatant was one great burnt patch. 
When at last, by some chance, both the candles were extinguished at 

same moment, the duellists burst into a fit of wild laughter, and then 
went quite contentedly to drink togeth I remained awake 
terror the whole night, and felt exceedingly rejoiced when, the following 
morniog, I found myself again on the boundless, desolate pussta, tied to 
“ and my horses galloping as if they would fly. 

he next day, we rolled through the streets of Temeswar. I 

wy driver for the time of my stay, as 1 bad no chance of 
another to accompany me oo my return. At the end of four 
came again flying into Presburg. As the Diet was at that time 
there, my vebicle found a ready sale. I received thirty dacats for it, 
kept twenty, and gave ten as wages to my whip-virtuoso, at partiag. 


—f— 
FIELD SPORTS IN CHINA. 
BY A FIELD OFFICER. 
We had been in occupation of Canton some five weeks, when, 
e sont 
I 
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servant falling ill, I sent him down to the Lancashire Witch, th 

ship, lying some four miles down the river; and one idle mor 

went to have a look at him. On our way up to Canton, towards theend 
of December, 1857, I had no!ved the greater of the banks on both 
sides of the river were paddy-fields ; the harvest was recently over ; and 
Setter loale Sor snipe & bape aot eopeaiont ant pat my gun in my boat, 
and janded bere and there and beat a bit, but in vain, 

I reached the Lancashire Witch, eaw “ my faithful one,” partook of the 
hospitable fare always offered by the wortby skipper, and was about to 
return, when a medico sug I should try a bit of paddy-field be- 
hind the joss-house, on the left bank close to the ship. I did so, and in 
half an bour got 5} brace of snipe out of about a couple of acres. 

determined on revisiting this and going over more ea ; 80 about 
@ fortnight after, accompanied by P., of the Royal Marines, and his 
soldier servant, away we weat in our gig, pulled by four Chinamen, I 
would note that these four Fibkeees were Hong-Kong men, and as 
much afraid (if not more so) of falling into the hands of the Cantonese 
or the dreaded Braves as ourselves. In case of contretemps, P. and I had 
revolvers, and some heavy Eley cartridges for our double barrels, and 
his servant bad his firelock aod suadry rounds of ball-cartridge. 

Now the distance from Canton to where the Lancashire Wiich was at 
anchor was between four and five miles ; bat, as the Cantonese had staked 
the river abreast of the Barrier Forts, all craft had to use a very barrow 
passage left Yate in shore. As we went down, the tide bad just 


might slip over the stakes, and thus save considerable distance. Oa 
amps e spot we ceased pulling, and put P.’s servant in the bows as 
“ 00. out. 

Oa we glided, and I was about to sing oat, “ Puli together!” when @ 
dull crunch and s heaving-up of our boat on one side told us we were 
stove in and fast. In a minute the gig was half fall of water, and I had 
an unpleasant consciousness that we were in the middle of a rapid river, 
at least a mile broad, with Faokwei-hating Chinese on either 
planer ght Bag Fira on ree hy Ay ng ay alg I 
g was Her y's property ; eveat 
reach’ ion capa, oh aapadon Ingalls aig ot ia een, Ee 
be upon to give my reasons in writiog for causing the loss of 
said fg, -toser nothing of drowning Si grens able subaltern, and 
“ jolly,” all the property of Her Majesty, 

However, the boat slewed round, and fetched a stake (the mast 
sunken junk) projecting some three feet out of the water. On to 
did P. and his servant immediately swarm, and, despite the criti 
tion we were in, I roared out with laughter, as the picture of 
on @ pole in the Zoological Gardens presented itself betore me. 

All this time our boatmen were baling out , and assisting 
to shout for assistance to some fishing sampans. Would they come 
us? If they did, would they not us on the head? Should we 
fuse their aid, and trust to some passing gunboat seeing us? If a 
boat were to sight us, could they rescee us in the middle of the t 
Should we let a sampan come, then shoot the 
sion of the flat-bottom? And, midst the olla ida of pros and cons, the 
bears oa a pole would intrude on my mind’s eye. 

Reon coment however, came meaowhile to the rescue. P. 
dropped into one, and took our shooting gear with him ; his servant into 
another, with bis murket, &c.; our boatmen into a third, towing me in 
the gig, and very skilfully were we brought out into safe water, though 
a doubtful feeling of satisfaction came over us as we peared the shore 
opposite to that where the passage existed, and on which a huge crowd 


moment as we neared the sbore, bat our sam 
were tarned throug a parsem, aad te oo. noknown, pases, sal we 
ped down to the Lancashire Wich. A dollar to each sampan brought 
ey-yaws of gratitude, and the ship’s carpenter took our gig in hand 
fe sepay Samadee De foo —— no end of arene. em 
poor success. ere » in uge expanse of paddy-fie 
would be an orchard, banked and drained ; but the only fruit aes = 
the gooseberry—not the round, hairy-coated, bush-grown English goose- 
gg, but an amber-skinned, tree fruit, which, when trans 
versely cut up, gives star-shaped sections. 
Whea about a mile aod a half izland, on the corner of a 
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and a half in case of a bolt—a decidedly amiable party chiu-chianing us 
at the gate—so, on we went, passed in—not without a misgiving we 
should hear the gate slammed bebind us, and i 
would grace the top of some mandarin pole. 
joss-bouse of some pretensions was close by, and entering we saw 
on the altar; so banding a 6d. to the Boase ia 
ance, we gave him to uoderstand we wanted him to 


nese carry, eapoi shewbread, 
= wow db — fruit yolly, us. woe! what ay the 
« made ering bave thought to have seen a Fankwei 
Be Seat eee oo — 

‘e returned to w we anded, fouad our repaired, and the 
faithfal “jolly” doing sentry over it and our very fri boatmen. 
P. and I went into the joss house (who will not remember it who has ever 
sojourned in the Lancashire Witch?) tobave a wash. The attendant 
Bonze was somewhat disgusted, but an infinitesimal coin of the realm 
rarell oF te gre aaah Suseeed cove cbeatane wilhowk Senther 
anger, even fetched us a jose-stick to our . 

ciel sbotig eo be hed i then psd 

of come fave oven. cae ones cone, ate Same aud sixty couple of 


NOT KNIGHTHOOD BUT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
There is a siogular mixture in car treatment of our great scientific men. 
Routine dictates one part of it, reality another. If a man belong toa 
profession which bas not yet been formally chartered, which is 
sented by no faculties at Universitien acd no offices at Court, which 
ie not, in fact, one of the three professions, he may have lifted his 
one whole mark in the ecale of civilization, but the hoa- 
ours of the country are not open to him. At rare intervals some one 
great invention comes out of the recesses of ecience which makes a coan- 
try a different land from what it was, which breaks its bonds, unlocks its 
resources, sets 
material 
of man. 
tion of our 
lives, ~ 
passes 
that to-go 
back to the M 
every 
{hon ab Sieoon 
what was 
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the paternal invention for use, and founded the type of every engine on 


every railway in the world? Koighthood,—the ap ate hovour of 
nA fortunate town-clerks! That was all tribute which 
official Eagland could find it in her heart to pay to the living Robert 


at death opens the portals of greatness, and the realities of honour 

a. here is, indeed, something more than striking,—sometbing 
graod, affecting, and sublime, in the uplifting of the curtain which admits 
the great Eagiveer to sleep with the Kings of England, with her great 
warriors, statesmen, poets, and men of renown. The change is sudden 
from the rigid jealousy of castom and etiquette, which dealt out so par- 
simonious a tribute in life, to the overwhelming generosity of the grave, 
which knows no bound or stint in what it has to give, and receives the 
hero of science with all its honour. A barial in We-tminster Abbey is 
the firet honour of the grave. its proudest beraldry and highest patent of 
nobility. “A peerage or Westminster Abbey,” said Lord Nelson be- 
fore the Battle of the Nile. The nations of the old world buried their 
men by themsélves. “ All the Kings of the nations, even all of 
fen, lay in glory, every one in bis own house.” We bury our great 
men side by side—Wellington by Nelson, and Stephenson by Telford, 












war, bat it does mean a French Hegemony. The slightest affront to 
French vanity, the least interference with French policy, and this Iude- 
pendence is disturbed. It is shaken by the energetic movement of a for- 
midable rival. Ifany combination form itself of which France is not 
the centre, it is lost. We do but borrow his own words when we say that 
it is in the character of hereditary defender of this Independence that 
Louis Napoleon maintains his claim to the Empire. He would blot out, 
if possible, the history of France from the day of Waterloo till the date 
of the inauguration of the second Republic. His extraordinary antipa- 
thy to the Orleanists arises from the fact that he regards them as trai- 
tors to their country, who have made her descend from the position of 
inflaence which she once held. 

It must be confessed that in the interval between the two Empires the 
ried the French in Europe was neither what it was nor what it is. 
They lost the undoubted weight which, as strong, lawless, and ag- 
gressive, they previously possessed—tbey had not gained the respect and 
authority to which proved political morality is alone entitled. The 
hearts of the army and the uneducated masses leapt towards a man who 
promised to bring back the memories and traditions of the past. Profit- 
ing alike by the lesson of his uncle’s successes and of his uocle’s fall, he 





and oar Generals, Admirals and Engineers by the side of Stat n and 
Poets. Westminster Abbey, as the chief gathering-place of Eugland’s 
t dead, is an bonour worthy of Robert Stephenson, and the first 
jour wortby of Robert Stephenson and the first honour which be bas 
received which is quite worthy. So late do the highest rewards come— 
too late to be enjoyed by the recipients themselves, bat not too late. hap- 
pily, to be of real service ; not too late to console the surviving friends 
of the departed, proud of him, and gloryiong ian every hoaour he receives, 
alive or dead ; not too late to show how highly this country appreciates 
the genius and originality of a man of science, and the sterling energy, 
courage, and perseverance of al life. 

There are occasions, indeed, which, like family deaths, or any remark- 
able junctures in our lives, give opportunity for the disclosure of true 
feeling. We are dumb about one another for years and years, our 
tongues are tied, and we say nothing but what is dictated by the forms 
of society, and what we say as a matter of course ; true feeling is sup- 
age ra and never comes up to the surface amid the trivialities of every- 

life ; but let a sudden break come, an event which creates a pause 
and an interval of silence amid the business of life, and we are thrown 
back upon ourselves; we conscious of our true feelings, and they 
find their way out of their ordinary hiding-place. The death of a great 
man is the signal for the expression of a secret store of real feeling 
about bim which never came out before, or never with near such strength. 
It unlocks the heart of society, and makes men speak out what they feel 
and demand what they think due. It is such an impressive moment 
that bas bronght out the feeling of society about Robert Stephenson. 
from the Queen to the e-driver who drove “ the Harvey Combe,” 
No one caa say, indeed, that society did not appreciate the living man ; 
he was an eminently popular man, captivating everybody by bis natural 
and overflowing kindness of beart ; he was the idol of bis profession, and 
of all the scientific world. Bat it is death which bas opened bis path to 
the highest national honours, aud givea him a place among the historical 
names of England. There is an bonesty which comes out at the first loss 
of a man, a reality, a heart, a sincerity, a genuineness in the estimate of 
him. The whole truth rises up before us on these occasions, and we see 
the man as we never saw him before. It is at such a serious and impres- 
sive pause as a man’s death creates, that true greatness is felt, bowed to, 
and allowed its real rank, that the substance overpowers the shadow of 
fasbion and conventionality, and that people reject distinctions of class 
and form, and reduce all services to one common solid standard. How 
much bas a man benefited his country? An engi who d 
working a coal-pit thus goes to a Royal tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
These faneral glories are no idle ceremonies; they show how, with all 
our jealous frivolities, at the proper moment facts conquer, the judgment 
of society is clear, and a man gets what he deserves. 

It is only due, indeed, to Boglish society to say that scientific eminence 
is more and more appreciated, and that we are not ooly glad of the fruits 
of professional labour, bat that we more and more bonoar professional 
life as a field of high action, ennobling those who enter into it, and lift- 
ing them » A» an equality with the most brilliant servants of the com- 
munity. e see more clearly vey | day the bigh faculties which are 
developed in such a sphere, the quickness of apprehension, power of com- 
bination, matbematical tration, and observation of facts; we see 
that genius and practical energy are necessary for success in this field. 
We draw, then, the proper inference, that as the of events bas 
developed another field of action fully equal to the old ones which time 

custom so delight to honour, the workers in this new field are not a 
whit less fit for the honoars of the commanity than the occupants of the 
old ground. War and statesmanship no longer ize the action of 
the world ; we have a new class of men of action, and pablic men whose 
function is to battle with nature, to improve the physical welfare of man- 
kind, and to increase the resources, the facilities, and the conveniences 
of life. This was Robert ’s task. and he did it nobly ; and of 





ted tbe throne, and carried bis ideas with him. He found himself 
at the head of a great country, yet at the same time isolated in Europe. 
The other Powers stood aloof, aad watched with jealous and suspicious 
looks the advent of a second Napoleon. He was scarcely free to move, 
lest he should draw down on bis own head the concentrated animosity 
which had overwhelmed the first Emperor. His first step was to reassure 
alarmists by entering into a close alliance with this kingdom. Then 
came the Russian war, in which bis object was not so much to ensure the 
safety of Constantinople as to break up old leagues and to achieve a po- 
lideal position. Then came the Russian peace, which procured for Na- 
puleon a new friend, and lett Eagland, Austria, and Prussia on equivo- 
cal terms witb their old ally. By slow and careful management, 
France once more was almost independent. She was now strong enough 
to give battle for “ an idea,” and to commence the regeneration of the 
world. The struggle on the plains of Lombardy was a bold assertion of 
her predominant right to interfere. The Continent tolerated it, for the 
cause was unimpeachable. A second sudden peace still farther weakened 
the ties of ancient friendships. French Independence, though perhaps 
pot finally victorious, bad won another triumph. Nor is the system 
abandoned yet. It remains to be the guiding rule of French policy. The 
first words of the Imperial conqueror, on his return, which rang through 
Europe, understood imperfectly by the uninitiated, were addressed to bis 
successful troops : “ France, who has done so much for te welfare of others, 
what would she not do for her nti ” 

Whether retribution for the events of 1815 is an essential of the 
Imperial conception, it is impossible to say. For the sake of humanity 
we trust that all is forgotten, = ner be expiated by more bloodless 
offerings than the lives of an un ng generation. It may be that 
French dignity will be content with sileutly replacing on its pedestal 
the great idea which then was typically overthrown. Bat it is not clear 
whether Gallic Independ may be deemed at last secure, or whether 
other victims have yet to be sacrificed. It matters little. Be it fully 
developed, or be it only in process of development, this principle is 
equally dangerous to our peace. We are in the vicinity of @ restless 
duellist, whose creed teaches him intolerance. An armed man is near us 
whose path we may not cross, and who is prepared to clear his way about 
him with the sword. We only wish to fight for honoar—he would do 
battle for prestige. The enthusiasm of his army—some political con- 
tretemps—some chance collision, may fire the explosive train which he 
bas laid aod still is laying. Acts which are a necessity for us may be con- 
strued into an infringement of the code which it has beeu the purpose of 
his life to establish. Nor is the Continental sky so unclouded as to 
lead us to hope for quiet and repose. Abroad, Governments are sick, 
and nations distracted by dissension. Men stand huddled together in 
expectation of a coming burricane. With terrible celerity, her popula- 
tioa on the tiptoe of excitement, France is arming against an undeclared 
and unseen foe—strengthening her sea defences, launching new ships, 
forgiog new thunderbolts, gathering herself for fresh efforts. Far be it 
from us to say that the blow will fall on as. One thing is certain—that 
amid these prospec's of confasion and turmoil, the world looks at Eng- 
land and wonders that she is pot prepare!.—London paper. 


——O 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON TO THE KING OF SARDINIA. 


The Times contains a letter addressed by the Emperor of the French, 
on the 20th inst., to the King of Sardinia, the perfect. authenticity of 
which the Paris correspoodeat bas no hesitation in guaranteeing 

Monsieur mon Préce,—L sadas tn.ngne Mojects in order to set 
forth to you the present situation of rs, to remiod you of the past, 
and to settle with you the course which ought to be followed for the fu- 
tare. The circumstances are grave ; it is requisite to lay aside illusions 
and sterile regrets, and to examine carefully the real state of affairs, 




















































him, as truly as of any benefactor of the human race that ever lived, 
may it be said, “ Si queras monumentum, circumspwe.” — Times. 
—— ie 
L'IDEE NAPOLEONIENNE. 

Those who wish rightly to app the p of France, and to 
calculate coming events from the shadows which they fling before them, 
will not simply their speculations on any mere estimate of the char- 
acter of Napoleon Ifl. To discern the motives and to read the hearts of 
those whose career lies spread before us is a task which no baman critic 
can adequately accompli Men do not move in planetary circles or 
ellipses—they often drift through incideat and ciroumstance at the gui- 
dance of impulses which vary ia intensity, and which through every 
phase of strength from the infinite to the infinitesimal. The Emperor of 
the French is n0 combination of discovered qvalities. Heis a man of com- 
plex natare, full of hidden springs and secret forces, of which we know 
nothing till taey begia to stir. If he has bis years of callousness, he has, 
it seems, his hours of emotion. He lives a life of iron self-control, 
— broken by moments of intermittent eathasiasm and outbursts 
of all a Freachman’s sentiment. We know that we have much to appre- 
hend from a nature that does not shriok at crime, but we do not with any 
certainty know what to fear. We seek to analyse the individual whose des- 
tiny is so closely interwoven with our own, and we see only a central figure 
shrouded in an of mystery and intrigue. @ gain little by 
a ecrutiny, except some feeling of vague presentiment and indefinite 

m. 

The man is dark and inscrutable, but he has a m that is written 
in ineffaceable characters, and written by himself. For twenty years 
N ILL, was a dreamer, and he bas told us what be dreamed. In 

and io prison he bas been an enthusiast with one notion. Hw has 
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fell to him of consammating 
The visionary of the castle of Ham 


matured aod cherished theory. 
of France. The the cave has become 


is pow upon the throne 


hands, our ren will wonder at the tlindoess which saw, without 
ae ayy ey ay pe of dogged tenacity and deliberate 
resolution. “ You the v consistency of the man,” they will 


is the Idée Napoléonienne. 
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creed, and is 
lost upon the profane. It means be so united at home 
tnd +o powerful abroad as itical setioa by any 
consid+rat on of the of ber t means that the Con- 
tinental balance must be held in euch equipoise that she may 


Thus, the question is not now whether I bave done well or ill in making 
peace at Villafranca, but rather to obtaia the treaty results the 
most favourabie for the pacification of Italy and for the repose of Eu- 


ro} 

Before entering on the discussion of this question, I am anxious to re- 
call once more to your Majesty the obstacles which d every de- 
finitive negotiation and every definitive treaty so difficult. 

To point of fact, war bas often fewer complications than peace. In the 
former two interests only are in presence of each other—the attack and 
the defence ; in the latter, ou the contrary, the poiat is to reconcile a 
maltitude of interests—often of an opposite charucter. This is what ac- 
tually occurred at the moment of the peace. It was necessary to con- 
clude a treaty that sbould secure in the best manner possible the inde- 
pendence of Italy, which should satisfy Piedmont and the wishes of the 
population, and yet which should not wound the Catholic sentiment or 
the rights of the Sovereigas ia whom Europe felt an interest. 

I believe then that, if the Emperor of Austria wished to come toa 
frank understanding with me, with the view of bripging about this im- 
portant result, the causes of an’ which for centuries has divided 
these two empires would di:appear, and that the regeneration of Ital 
would soon be effected by common accord, and without furtber blood. 
shed. I now state what are, in my opinion, the essential conditions of 
that regeneration :— 

Italy to be composed of several independent states, united by a federal 
bond.—Each of these States to adopt a particular representative system 
and salutary reforms —The Confederation to then ratify the principie of 
Italian nationality ; to have but one flag, but one system of customs and 
one currency.—The directing po at weay anpng Spence be com- 
posed of representatives named verei a lic: prepared 
the Chambers, in ovder that, in this species of Diet, the influence of rr 
reigning families suepected of a leaning towards Austria, should be 





made in that direction. 

The cession of Lombardy with a limited debt is an accomplished fact. 
Aastria bas given up ber right to keep garrisons in the places of 
P od Commachio. The rights of the sovereigus have, 


the fatare, aod that she shall consent to complete the 
Venetia, by creating not only a separate representation and 







ig- | the allies can now think of resorting to. 


mbarrassment 
nationality of 
Aminiot . 


—_— 
—_— 


far as the interests of France are not opposed to it,I shall always be 
happy to serve the cause for which we have combated together. 
Palace of St. Cloud, 20th October, 1859. 


— 
FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


It is reported from Paris that, at the request of the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, the French Government has placed materials of war at the disposal 
of Spain, and that the Emperor has declared his intention of supporting 
the operations against Morocco by advances to the Government of Ma- 
drid similar to those made to Piedmont in the late war, Whether or not 
this news be literally trae, there cannot be much doubt that i'rance is 
preparing to intervene in the quarrel more actively than was originally 
expected. The commanders in Algeria have concentrated strong bodies 
of men on the frontier under pretence of checking the incursions of cer- 
tain unruly tribes, and it is quite possible that the French and Spanish 
forces may combine to carry out other plans than the obtaining redress 
for insults at Ceuta or the plundering of ac African model farm. If we 
were disposed to feel cause of satisfaction in finding gloomy anticipations 
realized, we might remind our readers of the many times that we asserted 
the impossibility of a period of quiet following upon the martial suc- 
cesses of the French army. Whether it be from the necessity of the 
Emperor’s position, or the wants of his soldiery, or the temptations of 
absolute power, Europe is witnessing, and seems doomed for a long time 
to witness, a series of international troubles. Those who affect to be- 
lieve that it is only the plain speaking of the English prees which causes 
the general disquietude should ponder over the events of the past year, 
jn which the Eaglish press has taken little or no part. The attack on 
Austria, the sudden peace and half-desertion of the Italian cause, were 
matters in which we no part; and now we find France and Spain 
leagued together against a Mediterranean State, with ible results 
which may be of ba) age character. As it is only withia the last few 
days that this question has been discussed in Eogland, it cannot be said 
that any act of ours has provoked the ae ger complications. 

No one in this country has the smallest wish to save the Riff pirates 
from chastisemeat, to prevent a semi barbarous Court from being ht 
respect for the + of man and of nations, or even to forbid a harm 
State like Spain from taking as much ground as will make her African 
possessions secure. If Queen Isafella’s army could leara in warfare with 
the Moors how to defend Cuba, and how to bid defiance to an enemy in 
the Pyrenees, no one would rejoice at it more thao Eaglisbmen. But 
the case is different when the Cabinet of Madrid undertakes ope 
under the direction aud with the help of a and ambitious Power. 
We cannot avoid perceiving that in these al the stronger State 
must have complete control over the weaker, and that it is not Spain 
which goes to war, but Fracce, under the shelter of her name, and, per- 
haps, with the intention of reaplog the fruits of the war. 

We have before said that this country should avoid the slightest med- 
dling in this dispute, should it result only in the punishment of an obsti- 
nate Court, the taking of securities for the future, and such an addition to 
Spanich territory as will make Ceuta secure. A British Miaister making 
feeble remonstrances, which public opiaion would not allow him to fol- 
low up by action, would be certain to put the continental nations on 
their mettle. They would do anything to seem regardless and disdain- 
full of Eoglish influence. If the were alone in this affair, and 
were undisturbed by avy foreign interference, for or against them, we 
might be sure that three months would put an end to the whole quarrel. 
It is the obligations under which Spain lays herself by accepting French 
assistance which constitate the chief evil of the present alliance. 

Against euch an alliance, of course, we cfn say nothing diplomatically. 
Spain bas a right to ally herselt with Fraoce as well as with any other 
Power. But as bers of the E community we are bound to 
notice any conjunction which appears ominous of future disquiet. It 
may prove that the present joint action of these two States against Mo- 
rocco is but part of the system which has already been inaugurated at 
Rome and Turin. To place the second-rate States of Europe under bis 
control at one time by judicious assistance, at another by suddea severi- 
ty ; to keep them always wanting eomething or dreading something from 
him ; to make, more especially, what are called the Latin nations the 
satellites of his throne, is an Imperial theory which bas ofiea been pro- 
pounded, and now seems in process of t. The subjection 
of Spain to French influence, and the formation of a rystem in which 
France is the chief, and Spain, Piedmont, the Papal States, and Naples 
are the dependents, deserves the atteation of every politician among us. 


Sa eee 


THE RUSSIANS IN. CHINA. 

The acooants from the Peiho, and relating to the defeated attack on 
the forts, are decidedly anti-Russian. A t gives us the fol- 
lowing reasons for arriving at these conclosions :—1. It is a well-known 
and acknowledged fact that the Russians have supplied the Chinese with 
some hundreds of guns, 2. Within the past year they have assisted in 
erecting the fortifications at Taka, on European principles, with 
screens to the embrasures, 3, Not only were the guns worked in a man- 
ner the Chinese are incapable of, but means were brought 
into play, under the superintendence of foreign artillerymen, in order to 
bring forward guns to replace those dismounted by oor fire. 4 Men 
with light bair aod complexion, in grey uniforms, were seen on the forts. 
5, Officers of good reputation, whose word canoot be doubted, declare 
see acts Sey el etagnld yer O 
guage, so clearly, that the tingu eir purport. 6. 
men were wounded by rifle bullets, 7. There is now, aud has been for 
some time, a whole squadron of Russian vessels cruising about the Galf 
of Pecheli.” He then continues :—* Numerous other incidvnts have been 
observed, trifling in themselves, but tending to corroborate the above 
testimony, We must also consider the perseveringly encroaching Belicy 
ot Russia in this quarter ; the great influence the Russians bave ia Obina, 
and the fact that they, and they alone (of Western nations), have a foot- 

ing at Pekin, which they wish to keep exclusively to themselves.” 

The re-appearance of the Russians on the scene has been the occasion 
for the Overland Trade to make the following remarks :—* From 
the advices received from the United States expedition, it is clear that 
the Russians and the Chinese are on excellent terms. Tte means of ob- 
taining information are otherwise so limited, aud the subtiety of the 
Muscovites so great, that ouly wild conjecture can be bazarded as to 
their intentions. That Russia bas large and growing interests in the 
North of Asia, thut she bas played a double game with the English in 
this China affair, that she bas iatrigued to prevent a reconciliation be- 
tween the Eoglish and the Chinese, and that nothing san be more detri- 
meatal to her aggreesive desigos than the residence of a British miaister 
at Pekia, are tenets upon which there can scarcely be a difference of 
opinion. The fi which the Russians have attained is probably the 

test obstacle the British have to overcome. The destruction of the 
Tatu forta and the occupation of Tientsin, are the ultimate steps which 
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oacy and determined resistance of the , it may be well doubted 
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fficalt If not, it is difficult to 
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JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The influence of a great event over the populations of the East 
like a wave of sound ; it goes on increasing its area every moment, reach- 
ing every unit of the buman mase, and pervading every mind. When 
the voice has died away the idea remains.. Accustomed to violent revo- 

perior force, Eastern races are o— Layo 
to the last victory as the of preseut power, to cringe before 
vaalpuanur oad 60 Salts oh somerh 9 Thus, when the Indian mu- 
nies first broke out, and while our attention was rivetted upon the 
there were others who stood 


here they found the ianocence , 
ts before the fall combined with the taste of a matured civilization. 





tion, but also an Italianarmy. We demand that the fi of Mantua 
and Peschiera shall be recognised as federal fortresses. And, lastly, 


that a based oa the real wants, as well as ou the - 
tions of the Peninsula, to the exclasion of every foreign influence, shall 
consolidate the fabric of the independence of Italy. 
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tial spirit with which all the negotiatious were carried on by them. 
These Japanese gentlemen required only to be shown that Lord Elgin’s 
propositions were matually beneficial to both countries. All they sought 
was @ sound reason for avy privilege, avd @ proof that it would not be 
injurious to Japan. So far from being any longer desirous to shut out 
foreign intercourse, they had changed their policy ia that respect, aod 
required only a decent delay to allow them to make some preliminary 
arrangements before opening the new ports, Half the Japanese officials 
were dying to see Europe, and a Japanese Ambassador resident ia Lon- 
don was almost ready to set out. e all joined in a chorus of delight at 
this new scene of amity and innocence, and at this recurrence to lost 
habits of international sociability on the part of these amiable islanders, 
and some of us, the 7imes protesting a little, counted enormous prospec: 
tive commercial gains as A certain results of the new treaty, Consuls 
were appointed, and some of the appointments were made, as it was 
thought, with an intention of showing our Japanese gentlemen that Eng- 
land conld produce as fine gentlemen as Japan. However, the consular 
establishment was put in order under an experienced public servant, and 
hants and stat awaited the result. 

Some of us are surprised now to find that the Jap are attempting 
to slip deftly out of this so frankly-granted treaty. They are bound to 
admit our ships at the ports now open, but they may make their own re- 

lation as to the price at which they will sell their produce, or the va- 

ae at which they will receive our money. When we first went to Japan 
we found that the difference in value between the two precious metals in 
that country was so mach less than that which obtains in Europe, that 
they who were fortunate enough to bave a good supply of dollars made 
excellent profit by exchanging them for gold copecs. This, however, was 
rendered difficult as an operation of _ magnitude, by reason that the 
exportation of silver and gold is alike forbidden by the laws of Japan. 
The Japanese, however, in all probability, discovered that they had beea 
overreached in this matter. Tbeo, our impatient merchants caused some 
irritation by refusing to await the expiration of the treaty period. But 
last, and principally, came the astounding news that the invincible bar- 
barians bad been defeated in a battle just opposite the shores of Japan. 

The Japanese having been taught by the Europeans how loss might 
be sustained b: haoges, had improved the hint by preparing a special 
currency for the foreign trade, whereby the foreign merchant should be 
compelled to exchange his silver dollar against a coinage of a very in- 
sufficient intrinsic value. Against thig Mr. Rutherford Alcock exclaims 
and negotiates in vain, and the cry bas gone forth that the Japan Treaty 
bas become waste paper. We confess we cannot quite see the magnitude 
of the grievance. The principal arficles of value which we can at pre- 
sent expect to import from Japan are copper and silk, and if we cannot 
pay for them by our own manufactures we bave not found a commercial 
treasure in those seas. If we can, the relative value of Japanese and 
British produce will find their representatives whatever may be the cur- 
rency in which they are reckoned. But, however this may be, now is not 
the time to make an outcry either in Jeddo or in England. England is 
under a cloud in those porte. We gained our Treaty by the echo of our 
victory in the Peiho; we have imperilled it by our subsequent defeat 
upon the same water. When we have regained our prestige the ports 
will opeo, and the authorities of Jeddo will be facile, and Mr. Alcock will 
get all he reasonably asks. But the key to this and many other difficul- 
ties lies at Pekin.— Abridged from the Tomes. 


—_ 


THE AFFAIR OF THE PEIHO. 
IMPORTANT “ IMPERIAL DECREE” OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

On the 11th of the 7th moon of the 9th year of Hien Fang, (9th 
August, 1859,) the Inner Corfnci! had the honour to receive the following 
decree :— 

“ Last year the ships of the Ying kib-li (English) nation sailed into the 

of the Tien-tsin, and opened a fire upon our troops. We according- 
y instructed the Khorchin Prince Sangkloinsin to fortify Taku weil, 
and the (envoys of the) different nations coming up to exchange treaties 
on this occasion, were told by Kweiliang and Hwashana at Shanghai, 
that Ta-ku was so fortified (or, was placed on the defensive,) and they 
must go round by the port of Peh-tang. The Eoglichman Bruce, not- 
withstanding when he came to (the shore of) Tien-tein in the 5:h moon, 
did not abide with bis original understanding with Kweiliang and bis col- 
league, but actually forced bis way into the port of Ta-ku, destroying 
our defensive apparatus. Ono the 24th of the Sth moon (24th June) 
though bis vessel came up as far as Ki-k’ou Tan, and blew up the chains 
(that bound the booms) with shell, our troops still did not fight, On the 
26tb, ten steamers and more pulled up more than ten of the iron posts 
(with which the river was etaked,) and all boisted red flags, (in token of) 
a determination to fight. The Governor-General of Chib-li, Hangfuh, 
sent out a letter from the Intendant of Tien-tsio, but the Eoglish would 
not receive it all, and at last bad the audacity to commence bombing 
the forts. Our troops on this retarned the fire, sunk several of their ves- 
sels, and killed several bundred of their iofautry as they were landing. 

“The English troops have thus really brought this defeat on them- 
selves; there has been no breach of faith whatsoever on the part of 
China. 

“Meanwhile the American Eavoy, Joba Ward, kept bis engagement 
with Kwelliang and his colleague ; sailed to the port of Peh-tang, and 
begged for permission to go up to the capital to present a letter from his 
Government. We accordingly authorized bis admission into Peking to 
present it, and having this day perused the letters addressed by the 
American Eavoy, Joba Ward, to Kweiliang and Hwasbana, and laid be- 
fore us by those Ministers, we find the language so respectful, the true- 
heartedness that has prompted them such, that we have authorized the 
Envoy in question to present the letter he is charged with from his Go- 
vernment to Kweiliang and his colleague, whom we have sent to receive 
it. 

“ As regards the exchange of bis treaty, he ought properly to return 
to Shanghai and exchange it there, but in consideration of the long voy- 
age he has made, we [are pleased] specially to authorize that the seal be 
appended to the treaty, and that it be delivered to Hangtuh to band io 
exchange [for another copy] to the aforesaid Eavoy, that from the date 
of the exchange there may be peace and commerce forever more. Thus 
do we manifest our great desire to show a nursing tenderness to the men 
from afar, and our appreciation of good faith and right principle. 

“ Let Kweiliang and Hwashana signify this our pleasure to the Envoy, 
Joba Ward, for his information, Respect this!” 











ae 


Saavine Strarvre.—Io a Parliament held at Trim by Jobn Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then Lord-Lieutenant, anno 1447, 25th Henry VI., 
it was enacted “ That every Irishman must keep his upper lip shaved, 
or else be used as an Irish enemy.” The Irish at this time were much 

ttached to the national foppery of wearing mustaches, the fashion then 
througbout Europe, and for more than two centuries after. The unfor- 
tunmate Peddy who became an enemy for his beard, lke an enemy was 
treated ; for the treason could only be pardoned by the surrender of his 
land. Thus two benefits accrued to the King—his enemies were dimi- 
nished, and his followers provided for ; many of whose descendants en- 
joy the confiscated properties to this day, which may appropriately be 
desigoated * bair- th estates.” The effect of this statute became so 
alarming, that the people submitted to the Eaglish revolutionary razor, 
and found it more convenient to resign their beards for their heads. 
This agrarian law was repealed by 11th Charles L, after existing two 
hundred yeara—Notes and Queries. 








PALMER'S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 256 Cents; Season Tickets 0 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. w OP. M 





ROSA BONHEUR'S WORKS. 


T"2 GRAND PICTURES BY THAT WORLD RENOWNED ARTIST, WITH HER 
Portran painted by berself and Dubufe, on eahibiuon at 


Goupti’s New Gallery, 772 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 
WASHINGTON AT THE MASONIC ALTAR 
BY HIRAM POWERS. 
At Goupil’s New Gallery, 772 Broadway. 
CORNER OF KINTH STRERT. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
SONNTAG'S PICTURE 
‘‘A DREAM OF ITALY,"’ 
AVING MET WITH THE UNQUALIFIED PR ; 
H re IQSALIVIRD PRAISE OF THE PRESS AND TEE BU 


remain on exhkivliiv ® short Lime jooger. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 cents, _ 








ANNUAL ENTERTAINMENT 
IN AID OF THE 
CHARITABLE FUND OF ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY, 
NOV. 26, 1859, 
At the Winter Garden. 

The Performances will consist of a DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT ; A PARLOUR 
PERA by Mr. and Mrs. Heori Drayton. The NATIVUNAL ANTHEM will be sung by 
eminent artis’s, with other attractions. 
Tickets, $l each. May be had at the Albion office, 16 Beekman Street. 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 
**SMIKE,’’ 
EVERY EVENING. 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
SATURDAY AND MONDAY 
“ ROMANCE AND BEAUTY,” and“ TO PARIS AND BACK.” 
ON TUESDAY 
Mr. Lester Wallack’s Benefit, 
FIRST TIME IN TWO YEARS. 
“ WILD OATS” and other entertainments. 





LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FIVE-ACT PLAY 
“ THE WIFE’S SECRET.” 
Pronounced by Press and Pubiic to be the Finest Play ever presented here, and which, io 
ite Domestic Beauty appeals to the Bympathies of every Female Heart, will be repeated 
Kvery Night tll further novice. 
Doors open at balf-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 





MR. AND MRS. HENRI DRAYTON'S 
NEW PARLOUR OPERA HOUSE, 718 and 720 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE NEW YORK HOTEL. 





Saturday, Nov. 19, at %@ o'clock, P. M., 
A GRAND MATINES. 
Two NEW PIECES. 
“LOVE Is BLIND,” 


amD 
“NE’ER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
Performances every evening (except Saterday) at half-past 7 o'clock. 
RESERVED SEATS, GO CENTS..............0000000 OTHER SEATS, 25 CENTS. 





KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION LECTURES. 


4 oe CORPORATORS OF “ KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION” TAKE PLEASURE 
in announcing, that an opening Address to their course of Lectures will be delivered 
by Governor BANKS of Massachusetis, at the Academy of Music, on the EVENING of Nov. 
inst., commencing at 8 o'clock. 
The services of the following distinguished lecturers have been engaged 
Prof. 0. M. MITCHE 
Rev. HENRY ARD BEECHER, 
Rev. E. H. CHAPIN, 

Rev, Dr. CUMMINGS 

GEORGE WM CURTIS, Faq, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, Esq, 
Capt. W. F. LYNUG, U.8. N. 

i. L. HOSMER, Beq., 





&e., &c., &c. 
TICKETS for the Course (10 Lectures), admitting a lady and g Five 1 
S le Ticke's for the Course. Three ilars; and can be obtained at the Music Stores 


m. Hail & Bon, at the office of Thompson & brus., corner of Wail Street and Broadway, 
er of eliher of the corporators. 


JOHN H. WHITE, Chairman Lec. Com. 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 

This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTHAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, . Be . 
“THE FORGOITEN TASK,” by Mever, von Bremen.” i a, Se 
“Tok CHRISTMAS TREK,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintxor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painung, by Clana Oxnicxe, Beriin. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 








GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE, 
THE HOME OF WASHINGTON, 

After the War. 

PAINTED BY ROSSITER AND MIGNOT, 
Now on Exhibition at 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Tenth St., Near Broadway. 
Open from @ A. M. to 5 P. M., and from 7 wo @ Evenings. 
Admission 25 Cents, J. M’CLURE. 
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Knocks or No Knocks. 
Well, the American Minister went to Pekin ;—and he came away 
again. He must have added not a little to bis own personal stores of 
knowledge by the journey ; he learned how one travels when one goes 
to Pekin under circumstances entitling one to assurances of the highest 
consideration : he doubtless made such acquaintance with the country 
through which his road lay, as could be obtained by glimpses of the 
tops of the highest porcelain towers ; and at two very sumptuous feasts 
given in his honour, he must have had an opportunity of acquiring 
the true taste in bird’snest porridge, to say nothing of the less ex- 
pensive though still recherché delicacies, rat pie and lizard stew. But 
whether he, as a representative of the United States Government, profited 
otherwise by his visit to the Centre of the World, we shall leave the sub- 
ject of that Government to say.—Not that we would for a moment adopt 
the view of this journey of Mr. Ward’s which bas been taken in one or two 
London papers,—that in its course and its conclusion it was bumiliating 
to the nation that he had the honour to represent. On the contrary, he 
seems to have been treated with the extreme of kindness and considera- 
tion ; and the Chinese government appear to have been realiy auxious 
to bring about an interview between the Emperor and the American 
Minister, and, for that purpose to have been ready to make all conces- 
sions upon points of etiquette that they could make consistently with 
their views of propriety and public policy. 

Mr. Ward performed nearly halt his journey in covered carts, it is 
true—a mode of locomotion not well suited to our Western notions of 
digaity or comfort ; but we must remember that the Chinese have as 
great a contempt for our barouches and coaches as we for their carts ; 
and that above all it seems insufferable to them that the driver sball sit 
above the driven, which is radically at variance with their ideas of pro- 
priety. tis worthy of note, in relation to the affair of the Peiho, that 
Mr. Ward found upon that river, between Tien-tsing and a point twelve 
miles below Pekin, six or eight barriers, which be was informed were 
placed there “ partly to stop the Eaglish and partly to afford shelter 
to junks when the ice was breaking up.” We surmise that 
the first of the reasons assigned lets us into the true motive 
of the construction of these obstacles. For Kweitiang, who is like 
Joseph in Egypt, and bas no one above him in the Empire except the 
monarch himself, took the trouble to vindicate his goverament in regard 
to the affair of the Peibo, saying that the Emperor had the right to ob- 
struct the channel of his own rivers, and insisting that the British, in 
attempting to force the barrier at Taku had themselves violated the 
treaty, and relieved the Chinese of all responsibility in the matter. This 
eminent state officer, it is to be observed, justified the conduct of the 
Chinese government throughout, complaining bitterly of the hostile and 
distrustful attitude of the British and Freach Governments ; and thus 
threw entire discredit upoa the recent reports that the Government at 
Pekin was inclined to disavow the course pursued by the commander of 
the Taka forts, 

The American Minister’s journey seems thus to have been the means 
of settling one point,—but for us, not for his government. As for him, 
when he found himself in Pekio, the great question came up—the same 
question which is so momentous and so perplexing to Americans at other 





ing bat anxious to receive him, but there was the ko-tau/ This ko-tau 
is a trifling little token of respect which is performed by all persons 
sufficiently august to be admitted iato the Imperial presence at all, and 
which consists of kneeling three times on both knees during the approach 
to the throne, and knocking the head three times upon the ground at each 
abasement. Mr. Ward, strange to say, objected. Bat, said the Commis- 
sioners, the envoys of all nations perform this ceremony ; and if we were 
to go to Washington, we would not only ko ‘au to the Ta Whang Ti Ba- 
chanan, bat burn incense before him to the delectation of his august 
nostrils. Then, Mr. Ward failing to see that this effectually met his ob- 
jection, there was concession. The ko tau could not be remitted, but it 
might be modified ; and the American Minister might approach the 
Brother of the Sun with only one kneeling and three knocks! Bat Mr, 
Ward (most perverse of men !) failed to appreciate the privilege of deduct- 
ing two kneelings and six knockings from three kneelings and nine knock- 
ings, and after journeying thousands of miles to exchange a piece of parch- 
ment with a long tailed barbarian, retired unsatisfied, rather than move his 
knees balf a yard and his head a few inches. But not before a crafiy and most 
truly Chinese plan had been contrived to get round the difficulty. 
It was proposed by a certain adroit mandarin that when the 
Minieter came towards the throne, the table on which the President’s 
letter was to be placed standing between the two, he should 
bow as low as he bad represented, and then two chamberlains would ap- 
proach and raise bim up, with the exclamation, “don’t kneel!’ He 
would then present the letter by placing it on the table, from whence it 
would be taken by another chamberlaio, who, on his knees, would hand 
it to the Emperor. " But alas, the device was too transparent for even 
Chinese eyes to pretend not to see through it, and on it being proposed 
at Court it was rejected, and Mr. Ward exchanged ratifications of the 
treaty at Peitang ; using gracefully and successfully on the occasion his 
personal inflnence for the release of an Englishman, one Joha Powell, 
who was taken prisoner at the affair of the Peiho. 

Mc. Ward’s refusal to perform the ko-tau was of course to be expected ; 
and the feeling which prompted it will meet universal sympathy both in 
Europe and America. But considered without prejudice and in the 
light of reason, we doubt whether it was entirely justifiable. Mr. Ward 
refused to perform the ceremony because by performing it be would 
“ degrade” the nation that he represented. Yet in the Chinese eye the 
ko-tau would bave been no degradation ; for the Imperial Commissioners 
expressed a willingness to perform it, aod to add to it the burning of 
incense, before President Buchanan, or to “ conform to any requirements 
made of them,” however repugnant to their notions of personal or na- 
tional dignity. That, isat Rome they were willing to do as the Romans 
do ; though Mr. Ward was not. He was willing, however, to bow nine 
times very low, and to remain standing uncovered during an interview 
with the Emperor while the latter was seated, as he would do if he were 
presented to any European Sovereign. Now suppose that, according to 
Chinese notions of etiquette and dignity, it were degrading to stand with 
the head uncovered, although it is notso to perform the ko-tau.—what 
sbould have Mr. Ward have done then? By carrying the prejudices and eti- 
quette of his own couatry into one foreign and remote, he would really 
bave lowered his own dignity, and that of the people he represents in the 
eyes of the people among whom he was sent, while by conforming to the 
customs of tbe court to which he was accredited, he would have suffered no 
such loss of consideration, and bave won favour by a graceful conformity 
to court etiquette. We are supposing no absurd or insupposable case ; for 
a Hebrew pats on his hat when he stands before his God ; and the very 
courts of law, whick in Eogland or America require the Christian to 
uneover when he is sworn, permit, if they do not require, the Hebrew 
to be covered. 

But we are not advocating the performance of ko tau by any man who 
bears Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins. The fact is that we cannot divest 
ourselves of prejudice, and be guided entirely by reason in such a matter. 
Yet it is a personal and not a national degradation that Mr. Ward has 
avoided, and that we all rebel against. We feel that no nation hasa 
right to ask of ite representative the performance of an act so ridiculous 
and so degrading in our eyes ; and so we all sustain him in his refusal. 





The French Emperor's Letter. 

It seems that Louis Napoleon has written the letter to Victor Emma- 
nuel, to the rumour concerning which we referred last week. At least a 
document professing to be that letter was published in London ; and we 
give it to our readers on another page. How such an important paper 
should get into the hands of the correspondent of a London newspaper 
it is difficult to conjecture ; unless it were purposely allowed to go before 
the public in that manner : and for such a course there appears to be no 
sufficient reason. Yet the epistle has a veritable air; and it has received 
both in Paris and London the consideration only due to genuineness. 
The Journal des Débats regards it as setting forth without a doubt the 
programme which will be foliowed by France in the future Congress- 
In which case we have only to repeat what we have said before, that if 
Frenchmen, as their able representative in this city, the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, declares, are interested chiefly in knowing with regard to the 
Congress, with what allies France will come out of it, they may be sure 
that such a programme sustained in that Congress, although it will 
surely bind Austria to France will as sarely do something at least to 
loosen France from England. The confederation of Italy under such 
auspices will be but a delusion, and the represevtation of Venice in such 
a confederacy, but a suare ; the restoration of the Duke of Tuscany, an 

trage ; the tion of Parma to Piedmont, a bribe ; the making of 
the strongholds of Mantua and Peschiera federal fortresses, an impossi- 
bility without another war. 





Canadian Politics. 

That five hundred Canadians from all parts of the Western Province 
should leave their homes at this season of the year, to assemble in To- 
ronto for the purpose of considering the political state of the country and 
to discuss means for its improvement, is evidence that there is something 
unsatisfactory in (he manner of government, and an assurance that there is 
a large party alive to the necessity of a remedy, and equal to the labour 
of attempting one. The convention which met at the late capital on 
the 9b, therefore, had the advantage of cumber and average—perhaps 
more than average—rep' tative intelligence to recommend its deli- 
berations to attentive consideration. Yet it cannot be said that the 
speeches delivered during the two days session of these five hundred gen- 
tlemen, were calculated to impress their hearers with the belief that there 
was any strong necessity for their extraordinary meeting. The terms of 
all the speeches were so general, many of them so vague, and not a few 
of them so entirely declamatory, that it is impossible to tell on what pre- 
cise grievances they base their desire for the constitutional changes which 
they aim at. but do not seem clearly to have defined. 

It may be true that those grievances were sufficiently known to the 
meeting ; tbat the remedies proposed were purposely made hat 








vague, pending that further consideration which is to precede direct 
action in the Legislature. But it would have been jast as well that thie 
should have been made known if it were so. We do not deny the necessity 
or desirableness of the meeting—indeed the fact, that five bundred men 
should so meet, is sufficient to satisfy us that it was at least desirable;—bat 














capitals—bow was be to get to court? The Emperor was not only will- 


if it was desirable, it was absolately necessary for the information of the 
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people of Canada, that the proceedi S pe 

j have been to a certain ex . 

tg ee eT | of a very dreary and disastrous incubus upon our good ly “ Wallack’s Thea- 

The result at which the meeting arrived was that the legislative Union tre,”’ yclept the “ Wreck Ashore.” The — meen L- - 
of the two Provinces which has now existed for eighteen years, should jmany, but they were very melancholy. asked my 3 


te al | perusing the play-bills in which this singular reproduction, this 
be replaced by a Federal Union. The reasons alleged for this change | ghost of the Bowery, come back to trouble the joy of Broadway, 
are, in the words of the Hon. Mr. Brown, that—injustice isdone to Upper | 45 announced to the world theatrical, whether I was reading of “ Wallack’s 


Canada in local and sectioual matters—the expenditure of Provincial | pheatre” or of Mr.‘ Barnum’s Museum.” The question was apt, more apt even, 
funds for the local purposes of Lower Canada, which io the Northern Pro- | yhan J fancied at the moment, and it answered itself from the stage. It was 
defrayed from local taxation—the control exercised by Lower | not Mr. “ Wallack’s Theatre” at which the * Wreck Ashore” was played. 
pe ape 1 rtaining to Upper Canada—the framing | We have it on the highest authority that the quality of a Jew is not external, 
penne aa ae of too tale the appointment of its | but that he is a Jew who is one inwardly, (a consideration by the way, which 
of ite ool laws, the se ’ = a “ 
local officials. That the minority of Upper Canada rule in that pro- ought to empty Wall Street on Saturday ofa good many men of change, who 
in = 7 in Ceneta vet that extravagant expenditure is | have never undergone the mystic rite of Israelitish consecration) ; and a like 
vince throug’ wer Canada votes— 
voted by men who have not to tm pe = scm Goh tame ere of one set of men and women has utterly departed, and the place is pervaded 
continually imposed by those who have not to pay them. — | with the atmosphere of quite another region, and the people are possessed with 
Now all this may be very true, it is unquestionably believed by very | demons not their own, it is a misuse of language to call either place or people 
many people in Western Canada, but we see none of the proofs brought | py our old names. When you enter the doors, for instance, of what you suppose 
forward at the Toronto meeting, where of all places it would seem they to be “ Wallack’s Theatre,” that cherished traditional home of elegant comedy 
ought to bave been produced, if that meeting were to fulfil its legitimate and sparkling farce, and high dramatic taste, you expect to be gladdened with 
object—to convince or convert some portion of the Legislative mejority | the spectacle of an audience almost as attractive as the stage itself can be. You 
; hich Western Canadians have to contend. By so much, there- | look for circles of smiling well-dressed prosperous people, fluttering gently with 
oon rp : to hi fallen short of its ead. the agreeable and decorous excitement natural to the well-bred world when out 
= map tree eae Sm ieee Canada have not proceeded for the evening —not over jolly perhaps, nor over demonstative, certainly not 
et, because the comp 


. i i d -nuts, nor to that astonishing metronomic 
with quite so much system as is the wont of our English constitutional given to red flannel shirts and pea-nu 2 id 


a ., | pattering of five hundred pairs of feet in chorus which is peculiar almost in an 
reformers of old days, or of more receat Ant-Corn-Law Leaguers, it) equal degree to Parisians and to New York firemen—but just lively and agi- 





would be folly to suppose that their movement may not be the beginning | tated enough to wake you up and put you into good spirits with yourself and | 


of important results. They have apparently convinced themsel ver, if | ou the world. 
they have left unused the materials to convince their adversaries, that 4) Then on the stage you anticipate what I need hardly describe in these co- 
Federal Union—under certain conditions in regard to the confederacy | jumns. What reader of the Albion knows them not, Mr. Wallack with his fine 
to be hereafter worked out—will be a panacea for their complaints. ome = -— onaine ieee eating ware oboe 
i this tion, they have power to compel the discussion | dandyism ; ir. Valcot’s quaint individuali : al ; Mr. 
re bom 2 pa gare angles an the reeult of that discussion | ere rich = wg ean in os ? pre gehen = vad 
may be, is not by any means certain at the present time. To this extent | 2&5*mess ; . ™m. ve ? .. a Pganeet L 
eat only these ; such houses and such actors and the plays whic ch actors are 
the Toronto meeting is a successful political movement. worthy to play, and which such houses are sure to applaud ; these constitute the 
true “ Wallack’s Theatre.” 
The Inter-Colonial Railway. Could I say then that I saw “ Wallack’s Theatre” when | gazed upon a half- 
The partial completion of the Grand Trunk Railway to Riviere da |empty pit and yawning boxes, with scattered groups of open-mouthed pro- 
Loup, the certainty of its being opened for traffic to that place in the | yincials, and absorbed Orientals from beyond the far horizon of Chatham Street 
Spring, and the imporsibility of regarding that point as a terminus of | and the Second Avenue, for an audience? Or when I listened thunderstrack to 
sufficient commercial value to make the extension of the line remunera- | piratical declamations from Mr. Dyott in a wonderful pair of red breeches ; and 
tive, have caused the Inter-Colonial Ruilway scheme to be once more | to frantic intensities of covenctery tecunctens Gent deapele from Mrs. 
revived in Canada. The most feasible project for the extension of the | ar in : A. — Brae Rong 1 doe —_— 
Grand Trunk to a seaport in the Lower Provincer, seems to be that which | wall "ar bitin lek preci A og Peel Seaeines tates 
proposes that the Canadian and New Brunswick governments should 


Ivets fh 3? Decidedly not. And, therefore, I utterly de- 
unite to continue the line of the St. Andrews and Quebec Railway, the rhe, o a ae Wreck po Bae cou 1 tout hei eaeied: ott 
works of which were suspended in the early part of the summer. It it (0 ashore for ever, was ever laugched at Mr. Wallack’s Theatre. 


thought that the eum necessary for this purpose might be obtained in the |And, therefore, I rejoice afresh and heartily that Mr. Brougham has 

London money market on the responsibility of the two governmeate, and | recovered his legs ; and that the doors of this “ Temple of the Drama” are 

at as low a rate of interest as three or four per cent., if the Imperial once more opened to the world, even though the apertare reveal nothing more 

government will guarantee the payment. inviting than the “ Fast Men of the Olden Time.” of course this only stops 
The inducement for this guarantee is the value of the railway in a | pe — till ta the sas pad own aa a oe a 

militar int of view, though it must be confessed that a road running | #0¢ Having begun to play ; . 

80 pod aemarnete of the med enemy our neighbours ever dream of, as | perhaps to play something soon which shall be wortby them and us. Mean- 


. : | while if you long for good acting in average plays go to Miss Laura Keene's, 
the contemplated line of the St Andrews and Quebes Ralleay, doce | an be touched by her pathetic vehemence in the character of Lady Arden, 


not seem to offer very strong military advantages. The commercial | or to the Winter Garden and delight yourself in the careful study of Mr. Jeffer- 
prospects of the route are, we believe, very good. Yet it is doubtful | 94. Woman Noggs, or to the French theatre where good things are well 
whether the clashing interests of the Northern and Southern sections of done, night after night, the morality of which, as the programme assures us, 
the Province of New Brunswick, and the interest of Nova Scotia in the | « jeayes nothing to be asked for.” Which is possibly true in more senses than 
route by way of Miramichi, in continuation of the Halifax line, will per- | one. HAMILTON. 
mit the government of New Brunswick to pledge its credit towards the | Ll iniesinarael 
completion of the St. Andrews line to Quebec. Some aid may, however, Editorial a RRM PRET 
ven towards completing the railway to Woodstock—a fine agricul-| TURMOIL IN A QUIET WAY.—UNWILLING — 
on district—from wales it is yet unfinished a distance of twenty-five | - oe a ——— ey — oe PILGRIMAGE AL- 
miles. | Once upon a time this month of October was sigaalized, so far as the 
St. George's Charitable Fund. | press was concerned, by its crops of Brobdignagiaa beets, its showers of 
The Annual Entertainment in aid of this most laudable and wirely ad- meteoric blood, its a five = fa oe secret of perpe- 
ministered charity is to take place on Saturday next, the 26th inst., at | tual motion. There isachange. The towa is empty indeed, drearily 
“ The Winter Garden.” The occasion is one which, under any circum- | empty ; aad are erage are fall, merrily full. But the papers are 
stances would appeal to the sympathies of a large proportion of our | not driven to their wits end for material, On the contrary, as my 
readers in a manner which we are sure would meet with a prompt and | readers will learn through other sources, not afew serious topics are dis 
liberal response ; but the directors have enabled us all to aid their cha- cussed from day to day, and are still undeniably open for discussion. 
ritable efforts in a very selfish manner. The entertainment provided, The saviour of his own country and the great pacificator of modern Eu- 
as the reader will see by the announcement, is of a nature to attract even | Tope has not yet found the means of Pleasing every body. Austria, the 
those who rarely attend the theatre. The result cannot but be the ma-| Pope, the inhabitants of the Duchies, the Sardinians, the Italians gene- 
terial increase of the fand which is the beneficiary of the rally, by-standing potentates, the French people, and even snarling Bri- 
- tish editors themselves, were all to acknowledge that the man of “ ideas”’ 
| was right. So far as I can learn, none of them have come to this concla- 
ya usic. | sion.—Then there’s the Gallo-Spanish difficulty with Morocco, which by 
The repetitions of Verdi’s “ Sicilian Vespers” have not reconciled the public | injudicious diplomatic meddling may be shaped into an Anglo Gallic 
to the defects of the caste, although increased familiarity with the music has | 54. Then there’s a “ revival” of uoseemly yelping over Monsieur Les- 
undoubtedly gained friends for the composer ; but on the third performance tae at seps’ project of uniting the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, which would 
tendance was good ; on the fourth and fifth moderate only. oe, wae | die of inanition and impracticability, were it only let alone.—Then 
stances the management has felt — As wenn te pees oe nae | there's our open account with the Brother of the Sua and Moon—what 
with a a to ee os anaes tema? _ - for itself a | quantum of thrashing his Mandarins are to receive, ia expiation of our 
Sonisanmeen in the eto of the Academy of Music. Most assuredly | wounded honour at the Peibo.—Add to this the trouble at San Juan 
it deserves a consideration little inferior to that bestowed on the “ Trovatore.” | (which should be termed the North-Western sore poiat, to distingaish it 
As a spectacle it is far ahead of this popular work, and as a liberal display of | from the South-Eastera one of the same name), and it will readily be 
generous management it will be long remembered as the brightest event of | perceived that our fluent writers are not driven back, as usual, upon na- 


Mesars. Ulimann and Strakosch’s di paig | taral or scientific curiosities, Besides, it is clear that some or all of 
The eurrent events of the remaining part of the season are the debiit of Med. these matters are productive of uneasiness in high quarters, inasmuch as 
Albertini on Thursday night, and the speedy production of Mozart's “ Magic | 





soit 

















ngs thereat should be thorougb, and | be of the deliverance of a fellow-being from trouble, I was also inexpressibly | conversation last night with a gentleman just retarned from an electio 


reasoning may most legitimately establish that when the spirit of one locality or 


Fiute,” Halevy’s “ Jewess,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Huguencts.” With these fine | 
works, it will be hard indeed, if the fortanes of the management are not entirely 
restored. We shall speak of the first event in our next number ; the exigencies | 
of the preas room prevent our doing sv on the present occasion. 

Probably the most varied and agreeable entertainments of a musical kind now 
in the City are those furnished by Mr. end Mrs. Drayton, who have selected | 
Hope Chapel for the scene of their present effort, and by a strange transmogri- | 
fication have constructed a good little opera house out of a cramped little Cha- 
pel. Parlour operas are, we hope, thoroughly established in New York ; they | 
are so amusing, elegant and pleasing, that it would be a real loss to be without | 
them. We know of no special entertainment that has so speedily become a ne- | 
ceasity of City out-of-evening life. The talent of Mr. Drayton is of the first | 
class, both as an actor and asa singer. Excellent as the one, he is even more ad- 
mirable as the other. Mrs. Drayton is a pleasing artist of a school poppe 4 
good and finished. Her pieces are rendered with rare delicacy, and in a small 
room like that now occupied, we know of no singer more pleasing. The ope- 
rettas are well written, the music good, and everything from beginning to end 
thoroughly enjoyable. 





last week witnessed the gathering of three or four Cabinet Councils, and 
at the moment of my writing another is said to be in session. 

But my motive for ailuding even thus slightly to things political is not 
the taking all or any of them into consideration. This would not be in 
accordance with the lounger’s duties. No; I desire only to record en 
passant that the force of habit in some respects remains still unchanged 
in this island ; and coneequently that, as politics come in with the meet- 
ing of Parliament and go oat of season so soon as grouse shooting com- 
mences, it is only in extreme cases that our public can in the interval 
seriously lend itself to public concerns. The ding-dong of journalists may 
be, and dly is, ing ; bat it is only when a recognised autho- 
Mr. Disraeli, “ on the floor of the House,” 





rity, such as my Lord John or 


echoes in revasbed form the journalists’ arguments, that acry of “ hear! 


hear!” goes up throughout the land. Therefore is it that the weather 
or Court gossip, or the chances of the falling Railway King being elected 
M P. for Whitby, where Mr. Stepheoson’s death bas caused a vacancy, 
or the Great Eastern, or incipient fox-hunting, is now the leading theme 
of after-dinner chit-chat. In fact, if we are not actuelly invaded, and it 
General Harney does not annex 


Vancouver’s Island en Mr. Ba- 
chanan’s orders, we sball = listen unmoved uctil February next 
Drama | to all the thunder of Printing-House Square. 
. 


| Bat, lounger as I am for a time beiog, the mention of that coming 

The friends of Mr. John Brougham (and their name is legion), must have | contest at Whitby must in fairness cost me a brief paragraph. George 
been thoroughly delighted to learn on Thursday evening, that he had recovered Hodson, reft of ail bis glory and a large portion of his gains, resides in 
from a recent and severe attack of illness ; and would once more appear on the | ir yet gt A foppea | sme benen if he set coy oo 
: it wou! clap nto aeen's y eun- 

Nh a ren on ne he ctl hart othe Dube of |S tiger mwiy,Srig te san neu om te 


: | lt is this personal immunity that the man craves, And is it possible, a 
Bat the warmest of Mr. Brougham'’s personal “ following” can hardly have | virigous American may ask, that eo notorious a financier (I don’t wish 
been more thoroughly gratified by his restoration to health and the public ad-| to use harsh language) can find a constituency williog to dub bim its 


miration, than I. For, while I was as glad as a civilized man ought always to| representative? 1 coufess 10 having asked the same question myself, in 








neer- 


pleased to tind myself assisting on Wedvesday evening at the death and burial | ing trip to the coast, on behalf of another candidate. He informed me that 


Hadson in his palmy days had done much for the trade and well-being 
of the borough, and that from a simple bat strong sense of gratitude not 
a few of the electors would vote for him. Honest Yorksbiremen that 
they are, and utterly above the bribing process, they will forget the 
moral deficiencies and forgive the pecuniary peccadilloes of their favour- 
ite, in view of past benefits conferred by him upon their town, when he 
was a buge speculator and the pet of the late Sir Robert Peel! I must 
own that I hope be will be defeated, nevertheless. I can tag on this lit- 
tle story in this place; but I can’t expect foreigners to think our iusti- 
tutions perfect, when George Hudsons make their way into the House of 
Commons, through retrospective gratitute for local favours, or througt 
pity for a man’s forlorn condition. 

Lord John Russe!l, who sometimes says wise things and sometimes 
does foolish ones, remarked once that the history of England was yet to 
be written, with a ground-work of documentary evidence. In reference 
to this suggestion of his literary Lordship, a curious fact has recently 
been made public, though it has scarcely, so far, received the considera- 
tion that it deserves. I allude to it as furnishing a curious instance of 
ultra-liberalism-- of a disposition to expect exceptions to general rules — 
or perhaps of an intended defiance of that excessive religious sensitive 
ness which manifests itself in our day, in certain quarters. The story is 
told in a weekly paper, which I forward herewith, and the article that 
comments on it will, I trust, appear in the Albion as my context. Briefly, 
it rans thus. The Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, has been 
charged with the ex officio duty of selecting proper persons to collate and 
edit an immense collection of State Papers, now in course of publication. 
It is but common justice to say that hitherto his selections have been 
commendable. Instead of instituting Commissions, slow of work, and 
partly irresponsible, he bas employed men and also women of letters, 
able, diligent, and impartial. Now comes the lapse. The foreign national 
correspondence, from the commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign te 
the time of the Revolution, wae to be taken in hand. Whom do you sup- 
pose the Master of the Rolls bas appointed for the delicate task of illus 
trating, by records of the period, the great event of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion? A Bishop, a Dean, a Judge, a man of eminent position or an author! 
Not a bit of it—a Mr. Turnbull, who has recently “ gone over” to the 
Church of Rome, and who in a published work of his has termed the 
Reformation “a very mischievous event,” and heaped unlimited eulogies 
upon the Jesuits as “ workers of the work of God.” Is not this carry- 
ing toleration rather too far? It would bave been unfair and unwise 
and disbonourable, to place these records under the controul of a Pro- 
testant bigot—for such I fear there be—but to go to the other extreme, 
and run the risk of Roman Catholic emendations of Protestant docu- 
ments, is an outrage upon common sense and a bit of gratuitous libe- 
ralism. Lawyers, who know Sir Joba Romilly’s tendency to push hie 
principles to absurdity, are not much surprised at his action herein. But 
I hope by some means this preparation for a new and unexpected history 
of Englund will be checked at the outset. The remedy is not easily de- 
vised—unless, indeed, come red-hot anti-Catholic Peer or Commoner 
make formal complaint presently in Parliament. Even then and there 
it will be ungracious to attribute unfairness in advance. The occasion 
should never bave occurred. It reminds me, by the way, of two little 
items wherewith, without dwelling on them, I may take leave of these 
serious items. Mr. Jobn Mitchel, after his lamentable—no, not lamen- 
table, very just—failures in New York, and Nashville and Washin , le 
now in Paris, endeavouring to persuade the Emperor Napoleon that the 
Irish people are looking to him also as a Saviour, and that 250,000 men 
are there panting for an opportunity to take op arms against the Saxon! 
As Mr. Mitchel’s name is spelt with two Is in the few French papers 
wherein it figures, I doubt whether he is destined to set the Seine on 
fire, to say nothing of the Shannon. 

London, I repeat, is very dull artistically. I made a pilgrimage the 
other day from the multifarious Railway-station at London Bridge, which 
receives passengers from Kent and Surrey and Sussex, to the South Ken- 
sington Museum—half a day’s journey from the East to the West of the 
metropolis—for the purpose of seeing the Vernon Gallery, and the Tur- 
ner collection lately bequeathed to the public. The Prince Consort is 
supposed to favour centralization in matters of government. His ten- 
dencies must be otherwise in matters of art, or he never could bave lent 
his influence to ag. ay choice works in a region so inaccessible save 
to the favoured few. But worse still for the pilgrim personally. The 
newspapers were misinformed ; the galleries were not yet ready for pub- 
lic inspection. Only a few rooms, containing —— a legacy of a Mr. 
Sheepsbanks, were open. As they are little known and very choice I 
will bestow a few words upon them—but not here at the fag end of a 
communication. Let me rather conclude by informing some of my New 
York readers that my tly fruitless journey brought me into the 
neighbourbood of Mr. Cropsey, and that I had the pleasure of a friendly 
gossip with him. He is well, thriving, and contented with English at- 
mosphere ; mos: comfortably settled, and with no intention of returning 
home, W. Y. 

_——_—.5 


HKatts and Fancies. 


The Ayrshire Election bas terminated in the return of Sir J. Fergusson 
after a very close contest.————Mr. Grote, the historian, bas taken up 
bis residence at Barrow Green House, Surrey.————The Canadian 
Mail Steamer Hungarian made ber last trip from Liverpool to Cape Race 
in 8 days——_——The U. S. Marshal, Tyler, bas at last been found 
guilty of murder in the second degree, for shooting the captain of the 
brig Concord. It will be remembered that at the time of the oc- 
currence, the brig was in Canadian waters———A Lancashire 
woman, who has just been found drowned in the Irwell, bas suc- 
ceeded in passing as a man for the last forty years. ——-—— 
A project is on foot in Montreal to construct a borse passenger rail- 
way through all the principal streets of the city—_——NMr. Bailly, the 
President of the London Astronomical Society, has been for six years 
weighing the world in different ways, and is now sure that in gross tone 
of 2,240 pounds according to his scales it is six thousand and sixty-twe 
millions, one bundred and sixty-five thousand, five hundred and ninety- 
two billions, two hundred and eleven thousand, four bundred and ten 
millions, four hundred and eighty-eight thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty-nine tons!—————One of the witnesses before the Wakefield 
Election Commiseion, being asked of one of the a concerned in the 
election if he were a Yorksbireman, replied: “I really canoot tell you. 
It’s hard to say now a-days who’s a Yorkshireman. If you send one up 
to London, in a fortnight he comes down ‘ clipped and heeled’ a regular 
Cockney.” Whereat there was ‘ great laughter.’ —A young lady 
of Edgefield, S. C., recently attended a family soirée as the Evening News. 
Her dress was made entirely of newspaper. It is said to have presented, 
by candle-light, a resemblance to the richest brocade, so skillful was the 

t of its col A young man and woman courting 
in N. J. last week fell asleep over the fire, and were awoke by the woman’ 
clothes taking fire. Both were severely injured, the woman so much 
that she is since dead.————A correspondent of the Boston T'raveller, 
writing from Beirout, says that the perpetrators of the outrage upon the 
Dickinson (American) tamily, have at last been brought to justice. Four 
of the accused have been imprisoned for life, and the dead body of the 
fifth and principal criminal had been brought into Beirout. —There 
is now in Liverpool a singular person, named Elizabeth Roberts, or 
“ Betty Roberts,” as she is familiarly termed by ber acquaintances, wha, 
according to her own statement, was born in Northop, Flintsbire, ia 
June, 1749, or in the 22d year of the reign of George II. She is in 
bealth._———T yneside has won the Championship of the Thames from 
London, and more recently one of its robust and healtby sons bas beaten 
the best metropolitan pedestrian. —Sir E. Bulwer Lytton bas re- 
turned to England, in the enjoyment of perfectly recovered health. 
In a recent sermon, the Rev. Dr. Cumming stated that more people went 
out of London every Sanday on excursions of pleasure than were ‘ound 
in all the charches and chapels of the city, that out of a population 
of three millions, there were but 150,000 communicants in the churches 
of ail evangelical denominations. Mr. Spence bas undertaken for 
the Queen a marble figure as a companion to that of Highland Mary, at 
Balmoral palace. The Queen requested that the statue might represent 
a Scottish subject, as it was destined to occupy & place in her Scotch 
residence, and to form the pendant to Burns’s exquisite conception of 
Highland loveliness —-——The builders of the 
steamer, are said to be preparing the materials for the construction of a 
much larger one than that on which they have hitherto experimented. 
————The Times suggests the tappiog of Bala Lake for the water sup- 
ply of London, from which it is distant 250 miles. The cost is estimated 
as equal to that of a railway of one third of the length—————_Mr. J. O. 
Lever bas succeeded in making a contract with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for carrying the mails to Rio Janeiro, The firet of the new line 
(4 in number), bas railed from Neyland to Portugal and the Brazils, with 
a full cargo, and a larger complement of than could bave been 
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expected. Among the passengers were Mr. Roebuck, M.P., and Mrs. and 
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———— = ———_—— . 
Miss Roebuck. An appropriate red granite moaument, with | 
bronze medallion bust of the late Sir Heary Bisbop, bas just been erected 
ever his remains at Finchley Cemetery. —It is proposed to confer 
the honorary degree of L.LD. on Capt McClintock, by Dablia University. | 
-Highland Mary’s Monument, ia the West Churchyard, Greenock, 
has lately beea thuroughly repaired and beatified, aod a fund is now | 
being collected for the purpose of enclosing it with a neat railing. | 
Anillustrated newspaper is to be published bi-monthly in India, partaking | 
of the character of the [lustrated London News, and of the cheap periodi- | 
cala.— -A great fire atthe Palais of the Seaate de Luxembourg, 
on the 28th ult., completely destroyed the Salle de Seancee, The gal- 
leries, the museum, the library, the throne-room, the archives, the bis- 
torical departments, were all saved.————The report that Lady Frank- 
lin had presented the steamer /vz to Capt. M’Clintock, her late gallant 
and successful commander, is coatradicted.——_——-Sir Joseph Paxton | 
suggests the removal of Mr. G. Stephensou’s remains, from Chesterfield | 
Church to Westminister Abbey, where a joint monument to father and son | 
could be raised. -——Lord Elgin is 10 be nominated as Lord Rector of | 
Glasgow University at the ensuing election. Lord Brougham has been 
chosen Chancellor of Edinburgh University. ——The Archduke and | 
Archduchess Maximilian, the Austrian journals state, are about to take 
a sea excursion that will last eight months, They intend to visit Ma-| 
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is made of black velvet, trimmed with a plame of four white feathers, 


The curtain of white tulle, with a rosette of black velvet covered with Appoturments. 


blonde. In the interior is a mixture of daisies in white and black vel-| The Hon. William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, now Secretary to H. M’s Lega- 
vet. The strings of white ribbon. Another of white royal velvet, with | tio at Rio de Janeiro, to be Secretary to H. M's Legation at Athens. 
a scarf of ponceau velvet, the ends falling on each side and trimmed | 
with fringe. — curtain of —— A —— velvet a eee Arntyp. 
the inside, The strings are white. A third—very simple, yet stylish— 
is of black velvet, aud the front has a broad biading’ of groseille des | eterrets tnitarien fe Rise Ng: Grestones guns have been con- 
Alpes. A small Chantilly voilette is worn with this. In the intecior a| nition ——Thirty-five b nicsioned off . en will be soon in 
bandeau to match the binding, with a bouquet of daisies, isplaced. The | ja Staff C . fn — aaa iH eK i an Aven of the Medi- 
colour of the strings is also groseille des Alpes. A fourth, more dres*y |) joois aig in Chine. F — : roy ~~ or service in the military 
than the last, is of white ribbed velvet. It has a trimming bordered | — which yay or Ro 1E arge —— of engineering 
with blonde hanging in drapery on one side, whilst on the other it i! Onin tak me ch th mg ht. de bame a side ut pr og to 
finished off by two white Satan, _— partly fall png gg Fm | China pment niles @ tite wtomn, ots telaanend <spauln ate 
join, with a large rose of a rich colour ornameuting the inside. bite | spest modere coustrection, to enable the f hich is to be d 
strings. An elegant bonnet of Isly green velvet, with a plaited blonde | 1) Oh ing to kee dew a8 orce which is to be despatched 
fich D . rtain, is very suitable for e88 OCCasiOn. | : P up communication whenever separated.——The seco 
Gocen an Cline haters iataed ie ‘he outside, poy ee of white a of the 10th Regiment is to proceed from the Curragh of Kildare 
laurel the inside. Strings of white ribbon. to ina.——F rom Saint John papers we learn that three thousand Ea- 
White crape bonnets are only available now when bordered with a | oo a with = accompanying accoutrements, have been received in 
broad edging of bright-coloured velvet, trimmed with black lace. For | sat ew Ts the Imperial wey ey the use of the militia, 
instance : a white crape bonnet bordered with mauve velvet, Achantil-| + 7¢ Bombay Zimes announces that “ Lord Clyde, on his arrival at 











deira, Rio Janeiro, and other places.—-_——The Minister of Justice | ly fauchon. The curtain is to match, and a bow, also of crape, edged | poser ag Hate Me vl adie Le fy Siete pay ree hes Te- 
lately made his report on crime in France, and gave the abstract of it in | with velvet is placed at the side. White roses, without foliage, are place the arm iateadie® ton a cieataiiien a n 4 8 luten ~ to 
the colamns of the Moniteur. The minister took this occasion to make | arranged in the middle of this bow, and also on the edge of the bonvet, | ceed the Gemmuntenin Chiat This f . a ode a com- 
some instractive coatrasts between crime ia France and crime in Eag- | 80 a8 to form one bouquet inside and outside. Or a white crape bonnet | at headaverters ond will com sien about 10,000 t soa Hf ll : a 
land, and in the course of which, the Lord Chancellor was described as pre- | may be edged with groseille velvet; then the flower (always without | q ’ P ut 10, roope of all arms. 


siding at the old Bailey! —The Tweed Commissioners have agreed to | leaves) is generally white or black. With blae the flower would be 
grant permission to take from the Yarrow and Ettrick a quantity of this | white. Green of all shades is also used asa binding, and also black ; 
year's salmon fry to send out to Australia for artificial propagation. 








4 ‘ p , ee | Westmorland, dec. 2d Life Gds: Lt Lloyd W to be Capt, , Tet; 
with this, roses or poppies are wora. With Leghorn bonnets, or wide vel- | Cor and Sub-Lt Pakenham to be Lt, v rene. "eth ot ae 


War-Orrice, Ocr, 28.—56th Ft: Lt-Gen Home to be Col, y Gen the Earl of 


6th Drag Gds: Cor Gair to be 


‘A few young gentlemen in Dublin having sent to Mdlle. Piccolomini, in | vet are used as trimmings. One we have seen bad a very broad piece of | Lt, v Grainger, ret. 4th Light Drags: Ea Clark, 89th Ft, to be Cor. 7th: Lt 
Paris, a superbly boand copy of “ Don Giovanni,” the lady replies : black and pink velvet put across and plaited in three great plaits, cover- | Pedder to be Capt, v Brisco, ret; Cor Serope to be Lt. 9th: Cor Russell per to 
“Should Heaven accord me the power to revisit the city of my sympa- | ing the crown, and falling in two very wide and pointed ends upon the | res. Gren Gd»: Lt and Capt Johnstone to be Instr of ey Ist Ft: Capt 


thies, that dear Dublin, I hope to be able to express in words better than | curtains. The velvet is plain, without any lace. The same ornaments en 17th, to be Capt, v Smart, ex; Lt Jones, 24th, to 
in these hasty lines, my lively sense of gratitude towards those gentle- | may be made of violet velvet, on a dark green taffetas. The strings - 


Lt, v Plasket, 
3d: En Graves to be Lt, vy Wrigat, dec. sth: Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Haines, 


men who have conceived the graceful idea of giving me so beautiful a | should always be of the same colour as the bonnet, and not to match the | h-p anatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Greathed, CB, who ex. 12th: Ea Dunlevie to 


nt.”’—— 





Madame Ristori is performing at Lisbon ————A | trimmings. j 


be Lt, v Page, ret. 17th: Ens Caird to be Lt, v Torre, ret; Dean to be Lt, ¢ 
Houghton, ret. 20th: Maj Bennett to be Lt-Col, vy Bvt-Cul Evelegh, CB, ret; 


communication in the London Daily News from Prague, states that are-| An extremely novel trimming, and one that we recommend, is a small | By:-Maj Dickins to be Maj r; Lt Daffin to be Capt, v Dickins; Ea Eays to be 

ligious movement appears to be arising in Bohemia. The inhabitants of | bouquet of little feathers somewhat resembling a large thistle. It is| Lt, v Duffin. 23d: Lt Lawrence to be Capt, v cliffe, ret; Lt Packe to be 

whole villages, it states, are embracing Protestanism—probably to es- | formed with the tips of ostrich feathers, cut ordinarily of two shades—the Inst of Musky, v Hutton, res. 25th: Lt O"Hea to be Aojt. 47th: En Morphy, 
i ho 








cape the application of the concordat. ‘ " 
parts of Swan-ea bave been a good deal troubled this summer by mas- | bonnet—two on the outside of the front and one in the interior, but all | 
quitoes. These disagreeble insects have been brought over in considera- | three joining so as to form one tuft. 

ble numbers ia vessels coming from Caba. 





citizen of Bristol, was addressing Sir John Bowring at a meeting in that | black taffetas finely pinked is every becoming ; especially suitable foray Marpby, ex; the Hon T J W 


habitant | cent er. Three of these are sufficient for a | 56th, to be En, v Sperrio, whoex. 55th: 
The of some | centre of one and the edge of another. Thre cer - | h-p 2d Light Infy British’ Swiss Legion, to be Qtmr, v Green, who exc 
67th: Lt Nugent to be C: 


a 
t En. 70th: C C 3 , j 
—While Mr. Bustard, a For the inside of bonnets, a trimming formed of a ruche of coloured or ’ » Oe Se Se Uiees Cage Beckford, 3d W I Regt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Saunders, 


rmaster Samuel Millward, fm 
, hanges. 
it, v Arnold, dec; En Turner to be Lt; En Pollard, 24 


x. 79th: En Daff to be Lt, v Smith, ret. 86th: En Sperm, 47th, to be En, 
yan to be En. Ist W I Regiment: Ensi 


city he was observed suddenly to ramble in his speech, to clutch at the | moruing bonnet. This ruche is fuller at the top than at the sides. They | Temple to be Lieutenant, y Gilborne, dec; 2d W I Regt: Lt Fogo to be Adjt. 


table for support, his articulatioa became indistiuct, he fell forward 


also make these ruchbes white at the sides, and across the top of coloured | 
strack with apoplexy, aud being taken home, he died in about four hours ! 


| crape, matching the flowers or ribbons. 


} 


v Bye 


an Carey, 40th Ft, to be Dep.Adjt-Gen in Australia, with rank Lt-Col 
‘ol Neill, dec. Brevet—Promotions consequent on the decease of 


The barnous with seams continue to be the shape of the comfortable | = Earl of Westmorland, GCB, Col 65th Ft; Lt-Gen Sir W Napier, KCB, Gol 
Seti cee 


out-door costome worn this season, although the size round, far from 


LINKS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. | dimivisbing, is greatly increasing, in order to cover the enormous ampli- 


2d Ft, to be Gen; Maj-Gen Fraser, Cul 37th Ft, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Gold, h-p 


be to 4 gt Lt a Macpherson, bs h-p Unatt, to be Col; 
; t 4 irierson, 15th Ft, to be Lt Col; Capt Posbroke, R M, 
So far from avy severance between the two countries, there is at the | ‘ude of the skirts, The collar pelerine, pointed behind, replaces the bood | 75th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Maj T % 


to be Maj; Bvt-Maj Bleck 
B Spurgin, lst Madras Fusivers, to be Lt-Col. 


present momeat a constant increase of new relations of a positive kind | in heavy material, but are still worn with the buraous of fancy woollen | 7o be Majors—Capts Matheson, 52d Ft, BN 1; Haggard, Bombay Artil; Bolton, 


aod of the most frieadly character, | J 
Events but little kaown to the public are almost daily occurring which | colours—white forming the ground. The newest style is made with a 
exercise a powerful influence in strengthening the boads of individual | deep flounce, with a heading of the same material as the buroous, and 
friendship between the two countries. We speak from direct personal | edged with velvet ; a small rouleau of velvet hiding the seams. | 
knowledge of transactions in Wasbington, when we say that within the | A kind of burnous, or pardessus with sleeves, is made of black poult 


tissue in check, stripes, or plaid, which are very fashionable in light | 2d Bombay N 1; Murray, 46th M N I; Brown, lst M E F. 


Navp. 


Tue Stream Navy.—The royal navy now consists of more than 300 


; , . : ; hips in commission, three-fourths of which are steamers. This fleet, car- 
resent year not less than eleven British naval oicers aud merchant | de sole, formed of eight breadths in points. The pointed collar is edged | 89'PS . - ’ \ 
: talas have received testimonials in some form or other from the Pre-| With a band of flat velvet. The large open pagodas sleeves are trimmed | ')iNg between 5.000 and 6,000 guns, is manned by upwards of 60,000 


sideut of the United States, sent in ackaowledgment of services rendered | to match. Each seam is piped with velvet, and the whole is bound with | 
to distressed Americans at sea, velvet. Another, also of silk, is made of four parts, open at botrom, and | 
A handsome gold chronometer, appropriately inscribed, together with | fastened together with velvet ribbon, cut in deep pans, and five or | 
a gold chain, was presented by the President, ia February last, to Capt. | seven acorns in passementeri. The large rleeves and pointed collar are 
Charles Robertson, of the British ship Sir John Moore, for rescuing 16 | trimmed with velvet. 
seamen and 35 passengers from the wreck of the American ship May | But shawls of all descriptions, produced by the taste and skill of our 
Queen, on the Ist of September, 1858 ; and since then similar presents | different manufacturers, are mostly in demand at present. The rich la- | 
have beeo made to Cupt. Hodgson, of the British brig Antigua Packet, for | dian shawl is rivalled by the marvellous cheap productions. They ure 
rescuing the crew and passeagers of the American ship St. Pelersburg, certainly thicker, but the Oriental style gives them much seeming value. 
from their sinking ship ia October, 1858; to Capt, C. Matthews, of the | After Cachemire, the woollen tissues in the Parisian style are much in| 
British ship Admiral, tor rescuing the crew and passengers of the ship A. | demand. The reversible shawls, with double pointe, of drab flannel with | 
Z., of New York, at sea, on the Sih of October, 1858 ; to Capt. Straker, | black and red stripes, a broad border, striped the same, and covered with | 
of the British bark Constellation, for revcuing from the wreck of the Ameri- | red lozenges encircled with black ; the same style in violet and black, 
can three-masted schooner (/ulf Stream, in December, 1858, the captain | raby and black, or violet and white upon the drab ground, are extremely | 
and crew of that vessel ; to Capt. Robert Waite, of the British ship Re | pretty. The ground is sometimes red, and the stripes have a gold thread 
triever, for rescuing the crew of the American ship Sarah Minot, destroyed | running through them.—Le Folie. } 
by fire at sea on the 29th of June of this year ; and to Capt. Peter Con- 
rad Petrie, of the screw-steamer Cily of Washington, for the same service | 
to the captain and crew of the American ship Gray Oak, by taking them Dr. Livine@stong aND wis ExrLorations.—The doctor wrote from 
from their boats after their ship bad foundered in the month of March ) Tette, on the Zambesi, under date of February, 1859. It was the worst | 
last. period of the year, and fever was very fatal on the coast, but the mem- | 
The President bas also lately presented a truly valuable sword of | bers of the expedition bad bad bat slight attacks. The result of expe- 
honour to Lieut. J. Jenkins, of Her Majesty's gun-boat Banterer, tor rescu- | rience seems to be that the condition of safety is to get away from tbe } 
ing certain Americana citizens and their property from Chinese pirates in const. Dr. Livingstone bad conducted the steamer 1700 miles, and 
the River Mio, ia December, 1858. A gold chronometer and chain have | proved not only the navigability of the Lower Zambesi in the dry season, 
been presented to Capt. William Williams, of the British bark Jmogene, | but that the Shire is a splendid river for a steamer, upwards of 100 miles | 
for rescuing the crew of the American ship Fleetwood, lost in the South from its confluence. The last trip prior to the above-named date was up 
Atlantic in May last. In February last the President’s thanks were trans: | the Shire. Near the confluence there is a mouatain over 4000 feet big, 


| 


————= 


mitted to the offivers of Her Majesty’s vessels Kile and Jaseur at Ber-| with considerable cultivation on the top, and a climate fitting it odeaize. | 
mada, for their alacrity io searching for the American bark Parthian, in bly for a sanatorium. Orange and lemon trees were found growing wild | 


November, 1858, at which time she was reported to be in distress off that | upon it, and there are fine springs and hot-water baths. The valley of 
Island ; and to the officers of her Majesty’s ships Semarang and Vulture, | the Shire is 20 or 30 miles broad, and wonderfully fertile. The people 
for services rendered to the American Bark Sea Breeze, at Gibraltar, in | seem never to have been visited by Europeans before, and were very sus- 


October, 1858, and aguin to Capt. Hand, of the Royal Navy, for detailing picious of man-stealing. The explorers landed frequently and took great | 


Lieut. J. Jenkins, with the Banierer, against the Min pirates, | pains to allay there unfounded fears, and to explain their real intentions. 
Although not strictly from the United States Government, the forty- | They bought provisions and cotton yarn of the natives, and it is remark- 

five gold medals recently p ted by the Chamber of Commerce and ed that the spirit of trade is so strong with thesse Africans that, even 

citizens of New York to the officers engaged in laying the Atlantic oable | when their fears were greatest, they could not resist the indulgence of 

are not to be omitted from this list. They, like the gifts from the Pre- the passion when the opportunity offered. 

sident, will prove beir-looms in the families of the recipients, and 

will aid in creat ng ties which the quarrels of politicians will fail to | 








Ovituary. 
Now each of these instances tells doubly ; for let us remember that | au . . 2 . 
every gift io the list isa return for English services—Eoglish services ot | Pn E gf Ry! Peel os antiely, oe her pulteee, a. biteball 
such a kind as to challenge attention and public recognition from the | “"" x~ R oe bag tu mg f Mr bari — = obn Floyd, Ba- 
chief of a great State. But he who serves is bound to those whom he bas | TO"*t DY Nedecca, dang ter of Mr. Unaries Drake. Her marriage with 





served. This generous rivalry is the contest which is really going on— 
may it never leave off. —Abridged from the Spectator. 


————> 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


| the late Sir Robert Peel took place on the 8th of June, 1820. Her lady 
| ship was remarkable for persoval beauty, and among the pictures of the 
| late Sir Robert Peel is a portrait of the deceased lady in a bat, painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and forming a companion to Reuben s * Cha- 
| peau de Puille,” for which latter Sir R. Peel gave the large sum of 3,500 


After baving been for some time alternating between summer and oun ‘ oe 7 
winter garb, we think we may now expect that the cold weather has| THe Eart or WaLprecrave.—At Hastings, Vice-Admiral Earl Walde- 
fairly set in, and, therefore, we d to the notice of our readers | grave. C.B. The deceased earl was bora at Navestock Hall, in Essex, on 
some new materials which will be in vogue. | the 27th of October, 1788, He was educated at Eton, and at the early 
A new woollen fabric, with patterns of flowers woven in, or brochés, | 9ge of twelve years chose the navy ashis profession. In 1812 he married 
will be very fashiouable this winter, Reps antique, with black or brown Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel Whitbread. This introduced 
om. sprigged all over with small flowers in blue, pivk, green, lilac, | him at once into the politics of the day ; and the character of that states- 
, are also io great favour. This material is very thick, and is also | mao gave the bias to bis miod which ever afterwards remained with him 
made in stripes. One of the prettiest of these designs is narrow drab | —Damely, a general determination to support whig measures, but not to 
stripes, with small bouquets of lilac-coloured flowers between, Another | be a party man. On Mr. Whitbread’s uotimely death be was unani- 
is dark green siripes, with Pompadour bouquets. There is also a new | mously elected to fill the vacant seat of M.P. for Bedford, which be held 
poplin, called the Bombix, resembling the woollen poplin, but fiaer, and until the dissolution of parliament in 1818, when bis brother in-law at- 
much better made. The patterns are copies of the silks of the present | tained his majority. In the year 1839 he was appointed to the d 
season. We must also meation a woollen material used tor dressing | of H M.’s ehip Revenge, 78, and took a distinguished part in the bombard- 
gowns, which is both warmer and softer than anything that has yet ap- | ment of St. Jean d’Acre. In 1846 he succeeded to the family dignity as 
peared for this purpose. Rich plain or striped silks, velvets, reps, moires | eighth Earl of Waldegrave on the death of bis nephew, and, having been 
antique, gros grains, and rich silks, in all colours, with narrow stripes of | ® Widower for some years, married Mrs. Milward, of Hastings. This 
black velvet woven ia, are all mach wora. place was afterwards his principal residence. The loss of his eldest son, 
For evening dress or for visits of ceremony, eilver grey, maize, salmon, | Viscount Chewton, captain in the Seots Fusilier Guards, from wounds 
mauve are the favourite colours. Black velvet is also worn for | received at the battle of the Alma, was a blow to bis happiness and 
walking and visitiog dresses, These are generally made iu the redio- | bealth from which he never recovered. The deceased earl is succeeded 
gote form, and trimmed down the front with three rows of buttons, sur- | 2 bis title and honours by bis grandson, William Frederick (soa of the 
rounded by lace or black blonde. This trimming is the most fa-| late Viscount Chewton) now ninth Earl Waldegrave, bora on the 2ad of 

shiouable. March, 1851. — 

Many silk dresses are made with plain skirts, They require a very| At Roundhay, near Leeds, Sir George Goodman, formerly M.P. for that bo- 
material, aod that the skirt be loog. Flounces are decidedly much | rough.—At Cassel, the celebrated composer, Louis Spohr.—At Dudley, Thomas 
worn io walkiog dress, Qailles are no looger worn, but the front | Hetherington Henry, Esq., F.RS,, F.C.S., &c.—At Axminster, Devon, Walter 
breadth is frequeatly or ted with band paseementerie, buttons, | Buckland, Esq., 67.—At the Island of Trinidad, Roger William Curtis, 
ribboo, or velvet trimmings. Piaits of gimp, with a tassel at each side, ay ohne. oe oy hay po nooaly 6 gone of the Bank of 
decreasiog ia size irom the bottom to the waist, are very pretty. Trim- = land, aged 82.— syswater, John Lennox McAndrew, En. late Captain 


. M.'s 4th (King’s Own) and 94th Regt.—Ia London, jam Ste " 
mings to match are wade for the body and sieeves. We bave seen an or- Esq., in bis 60th ver, and for upwards of 45 years at the Admiralt Bomserest’ 


nament of this material resembling embroidery, mixed with hanging | house.— William Gathff, Eaq.,of Leeds and Thorp-Arch, aged 92,—Saddealy, at 
buttons, placed on one side only of the front of the skirte. Montpetlier, France, in the ae of his age, Joseph Randolph Muilings, 

Bands are again iu favour, and sashes, very wide, and tied at the side | Esq. of Eastoourt, Wilts, late M.P. for Cirencester. —At Brighton, Lieut-General 
in large bows. Wide fancy soarfa, with fringed ends, are used us sasbes, | “riifith G. Lewis, C.B., Col. Commandant R. E.—At Gravesend, Major Pattoun, 
Passemeuterie is « trimming in very great lavour just now, and almost | & M-—Ia Londoa, suddenly, of epeyieay Major Groves, Crown Equerry to 
cclipee braiding. bows, aud tvsea HMC Mar Groves wos pirornor of tne Aoninntiar? at beak, wt be' wes 
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mea, nearly 50,000 of whom are borne in steam vessels ; and of those that 
remain, more than 6,000 are borve in stationary flag ships and guard 
ships—the proper complements of all the sailing veasels—if we exclude 
the Excellent aud Cambridge training ships for guonery exercise—do not, 
probably, amouat to 3,000 men, the remaiader being made up of super- 
numeraries, engaged in fitting out vessels, or waiting to be drafted fato 
seagoing ships whenever they are ready to receive their complements. 
Even these sailing vessels have steam tenders attached to them, the 
crews of which are included in the 3,000 men just mentioned ; and the 
1500 men or thereabouts, which are under training ia the gunnery ships, 
are only there till they are qualified to enter seagoing ships as “ seamen 
gunners,” i. ¢., perfected “ man-of-war’s men.” 

From these tew figures it will be seen that the navy is, in its strength, 
to all intents and purposes, and without any reservation whatever, a 
steam navy. To substitute steamers for the sailing stationary 
would be only a waste of strength ; for alongside these flagships, bes 
are not intended to leave their ports to encounter an enemy, we have 
sach powerful screw vessels as the Duke of Wellington, Royal George, Ma- 


Jestic aud Colossus, carrying a total of 400 guns, perfectly ready for sea in 


all respects, into which the supernumeraries of the stationary ships have 
only to be drafted, and their pl t pleted from the Coast 
Guard Reserve, to enable them to proceed to sea, literally at a moment’s 
notice. We have in like manner a perfect fleet of steam frigates, cor- 
Vettes, sloops, and guaboats in reserve—all standing—numbering about 
twenty-five vessels ; exclusive altogether of the second aad third di- 
visions of the steam reserve, numbering about 100 vessels, also of the 50 
guoboats bauled up at Haslar, and omitting altogether vessels which are 
only converting or receiving their machinery on board. 

The Channel squadron is exclusively a steam fleet. It numbers 15 
vessels, with 1,000 guos and 10,000 men. The 20 vessels ia port last 
commissioned, and now preparing for sea, are all steamers, carryin: 
nearly 700 guns, to be manned with 7,000 men. Of the Coest Guard 
sbips, all are steamers save one—the Fagle, at Milford ; and attached to 
these as tenders are 15 gunboats, and 47 of the old revenue cutters or 
cruisers ; but in the cruisers, whieb carry no guns, and the Zagle, which 





jcarries but six, only 900 men are employed, while in the steam 
| guardsbips and gunboats are borne, 3.300, with upwards of 600 guns ; 
| and a!l round the coast we have ao auxiliary force already organized, of 


| 


| carrying nearly 1,500 guns and upwards of 15,000 men. All these are 


Coast Guard men and volunteers, to complete the manning of the steam 
force thas appropriated for our home defences. 
It is much the same abroad. In the Mediterranean we have 40 ships, 


steamers, except the receiving ship at Malta, which, like the stationary 
ships at home, is rather a rendezvous for the others than a part of the 
force, taking on board the drafts of men from England for other ships, 
and relieving them of their invalids on their way to hospital. Again, 
out of nearly 50 ships now or lately in the Bast lodies aod G wi 
400 guos and upwards of 5,000 men, ouly 6 vessels carryiug guns, and 
excepting the receiving ship, are not steamers. Io the West Ladies it is 
the same : 20 ships, and only the flag ship and 3 vessels with guns with- 
out steam power, out of a fleet represeating 200 guns and upwards of 
2,000 men. At the Cape station and west coast of Africa, of 26 ships, 
with more than 200 guns and 3,000 men, only 3 ships carrying guns are 
sailing vessels. Even cn the coasts of South America, where the propor- 
tion of steam and sailing vessels bas been hitherto nearly equal, 4 of the 
latter, bearing nearly 2,000 men, are reported as ordered bome, whose 
places will doubtless be takea by steamers of a similar class: so that 
ooly 4 sailing vessels and the store sbips will remain, bearing altogether 
700 men and under 40 guns, in a fleet of 20 vessels, with between 400 
and 500 guoe, and betweea 4.000 aud 5,000 men. 

The remainder of H. M's ships in commission consist of screw steamers 
for the conveyance of troops, sach as the Himalaya, Simoom, Urge, and 
Perseverance, aod a few smaller vessels for the coaveyance of siores, or 
employed in surveying at home and abroad, almost all of which also are 
steamers. —_ 

Sir Houston Stewart’s command of the North American Station expires 
on the 25th inst. ; it is stated by the London Globe that Sir Alexander 
Miloe bas been nominated to succeed to the commanod.——Ia considera- 
tioa of the brilliant success by which Capt. McClintock’s late expedition 
to the Arctic regions was attended, it is ordered that, feom April, 1857, 
to op ap 1859, during which time he was in command of the yacht 
Fox, shall count to him as sea time.——Rear Admiral Lewis Tobias 
Joves, C. B., bas been appointed second in command on the East India 
and Chioa station. He entered the navy at an early age, and was en- 
| gaged in the Walcheren expedition ia 1509. He commanded the Samp- 
| son at the bombardment of Odessa, operations on the coast of Circassia 
aud at the attack on Sebastopol, for which services he was repeatedly 
thanked by Admirals Dundas and the late Lord Lyons, and was likewise 
created a Companion of she Bath, an officer of the Legion of Honour and 
of the Medjidie of the third class. He obtained bis flag rank ia June, 
1859 ——By the launch of the fine line-of-battle screw steamship Jrresisti- 
ble, 80 guos, which took place at Coatham on the 27th alt., the navy has 
received another addition to its fleet of large line-of battle screw steam- 
ers. On the 25h at Pembroke the Jmmortalilé was launched. She is a 
51-gun steam fri The Narcissus trigate wes launched at Plymouth 


ou the 26ub. The lines of the frigate are beautiful ; her barthen in tons 
is 2,664 pa 





Arrointments.—Lieuts: E. St. J. Daniel to the Mars ; W. F. Legh and G. 
B. B. Callagban to the Ardent; T. B. Hollingworth to the Prometheus 
; G. P. Cook to the Ardent. 


Surgeons: H. Eales to the 
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New Books. 
As the holiday season approaches, books of more than ordinary beauty 


begin to appear among the novelties upon publishers’ tables ; and among 





beauty, aud the elder lady who set vp an oratory in which the wearisome 
and selfish Chateaubriand was allowed to be High Priest, no harmony is 
established in this work. The survivor who has put it together has 
worked in all sincericy, affection, and reverence; but the goddess un- 
draped and the goddess draped are neither of them—young nor old—di- 





| bas again shown bie predilection for extreme youth. His captive has 
| barely passed the bounds of nominal womanhood ; and indeed the tender- 


| ness of her years, which ie apparent no Jess in her features than in her 
| form, is somewhat unable to bear the load of passion and of conscious- 


the earliest as well as the most attractive of these are the illustrated | yine, if tried by either the canons of Pagan or Papistical divinity. That | ness that he has laid upon them. Io person she is little more than & 


works just issued by the Appletons. Keepiog well up with the advanced | which “ comes out” is the impression of a woman who understood every | 


taste of the book-buying public, they make their holiday publications | 
not only attractive gift books for the season, but books which are books 
at all times and all seasons, and which will be prized by persons of in- 
telligence and taste as much ten years hence as now. 

First among them we notice an Illustrated Edition of John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, that immortal Puritan tale which embodies the ro- 
mance of Christianity, and typifies the flight from the wrath to come 
in a story of purely human interest. There have been many attempts 
at illustration of this great book; but all of them, except a few 
plates by Stothard, have been comparative failures. The artists 
looked at the subject from a wrong point of view; they sought 





to “idealize ” (so they thought) their subject: Mr. Bennet has 
perceived how intensely real Bunyan was, and working on this con- 
ception, his success has been in proportion to the failare of his predeces- 
sors. His illustrations take chiefly the form of portraits of the persons 
mentioned in the story. They are large enough to give the painter’s 
pencil fall scope, and they live upon the page. They are the very men 
whom Christian (that is John Bunyan) saw and talked withal. No il- 
lustrated edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress is to be named with this. Few 
illustrated books of whatever price, will compare favourably with it 
in the adaptation of the style of their designs to their subjects. The work 
is introduced by an admirable and characteristic preface by Charles 
Kingsley ; in which the rea! character of Banyan’s work is, in our judg- 
ment, for the first time publicly indicated. 

Of a different kind, and yet likely to meet with scarcely less favour, is 
a very elegant edition of The Excellent Historie of the Merchaunt of Venice, a 
play produced some two bundred and fifty or sixty years ago by one 
William Shakespeare. It was not as hardsomely printed then asit is in the 
volume before us, but still it attracted a considerable degree of attention. 
In this edition illustrated, edited, and printed in England, and issued by 
the Appletons bere simultaneously with its publication at London, we 
have the extreme of daintiness, united with a style of illustration well 
calculated to win popular favour. The landscape illustrations are from 
the well-known pencil of Birket Foster ; the ecenes and figures are de 
signed by George Thomas. The latter are in general very successful 
embodiments of the poet’s conception. Antonio and Old Launcelot are 
remarkably good. The text of the edition bas received careful atten- 
tion ; and we observe that the English editor has adopted readings origi- 
nally given in Mr. Grant White’s edition, published a year and more 
ago. 

Another work of immortal fame, which is to be found among these 
holiday books, is the great mediwval apologue Reynard the Fox. Several 
years ago Kaulback, the great German painter, astonished and delighted 
the world by a series of designs illustrative of Goetbe’s poetic version of 
the fortunes of Reynard. In these illustrations the beasts, while they 
preserved their characteristic traits and were marvels of fine drawing, 
seemed to be auimated by the human passions which the author of the 
fable attributed to them. No works of art of a similar kind ever received 
or deserved the admiration which these excited. They were engraved 
carefully ia line, and published with Goethe’s text, in a sumptuous and 
very expensive manner in Germany. These illastrations have now been 
very successfully reduced, and exquisitely engraved upon wood, to accom- 
pany a free translation of Goethe’s poem (itself too “ free” to bear literal 
transfusion into English for general readers) ; and the result is an admi- 
rable presentation of the old work and the designs of the great German 
artist, well adapted to the taste and the pocket of American book- 
bayers. 

Other works of a similar nature, issued by the same house, we shall 
notice hereafter. 

Dr. Smuacker’s History of the Four Georges, a volume of some 450 pages, 
published by Appletons, is so judiciously compiled, and £0 clearly and 
pleasantly written, that it cannot fail to attain the object of the author 
—to farnish a popular picture of those times which, more than any 
others, are full of interest to our race. Dr, Smucker’s estimate of the 
characters of the four kings does not differ from that which generally 
obtains among ourselves ; nevertheless, we read his pages, as the produc- 
tion of an American writer, with peculiar interest. It requires much 
good nature to say a word in favour of the first, the second, or the fourth 
George ; one feels that out of respect to one’s monarchical sympathies it 
is better to say nothing aboutthem. But our republican author finds at 
least one trait to qualify the general badness of each of these three kings. 
By way of showing how entertaining an historical author can be, we copy 
one of Dr. Smucker’s very many lively pages. Pleasant breakfast par- 
ties must such as these have been in 1735. 

On the 26th October, George IL. returned to England, leaving behind 
him his new mistress, Madam Walmoden, and with her his good temper. 
On bis arrival at the palace uf Kensington, he treated his queen and fa- 
mily with unusual p and rad He missed the wanton and 
fascinating charms of Walmoden ; he preferred the small Electorate of 
Hanover, where bis power was absolute ; aad he felt vexed at his return 
to a family who either despised or abused L.im—and to a kingdom where 
his tyranny was restrained by the operation of law, and by the boldness 
and resolution of a great people. At breakfast he snubbed the queen, 
and told her she was always stuffing. He accused the Princess Caroline 
of froming abominably fat ; and he charged the Duke of Cumberland 
with standing asawkwardly asa monkey. The irate monarch seemed on 
this occasion to be pleased with nobody. Lord Hervey having remarked 
to him that a work of Bishop Hoadly on the sacraments had just ap- 
peared, he replied, that “he was always talking of such nonsense, and 
that were it not that there were fools to speak of such things, the fools 
who wrote such books would never think of publishing their nonsense, 
thereby disturbing the government by their disputes.” The 
then fell upon the character of the learned and pious prelate in question, 
and called him “ a great puppy, a very dull fellow, and a very great 
rascal.” He continued by saying : “ It is very modest for a canting hy- 
pocritical knave to be crying that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
— 2 the same time that he, as Christ’s ambassador, receives seven 

ousand pounds a year ; and is ready to receive the best pay for preach- 
ing the Bible, though he does not believe a word of i Daring this 
outburst the skilful queen did her best, by smiling and nodding assent at 
the proper places to win the favour of her husband ; but all to no par- 
ad as be concluded by snubbiog ber n, in reference to her grote in 

mond Gardens. The indignant petalant little monarch only 
regained his usual temper after he had written several immense letters 
to the Portes recent rn he promised to return, to receive the 
Tenewa y pocri purchased embraces on the 29th of the 
ensuing May. 








The papers of Madame Recamier have, to some extent at least, found 
their way to the French public. For the preservation of Madame’s lat- 
ter day reputation, they seem to have been jadiciously edited, if we may 
trust the following judgment of a London critical journal :— 

The introduction, written with some grace and dexterity, with ap- 
Parent confidence and real reserve, wili strike most readers as a piece of 
Pleading, —and this because, to those who have not the key, it 
& book which conveys no distinct idea of the fascinating and 
world-famed ; Between oung 
Plebeian, whose bust, and arms, aod eyes, and bhair,—whose taste in cos- 
tume, whose knowledge of ber own good “ pointe” drew all Europe to her 

cet—" Prussia ” and “ Russia.” Bonaparte, Beroadotte and Wellington — 
gave ber portrait to Princes, and was received with almost royal 


of. 


art of expediency :—when young, to subjugate those whom she disdained 
to satisfy, and to use them as subjects;—when old, to choose a throne of 
other colour, but of like stuff. The memorialist represents Madame Re- 
camier to bave been nearly as averse to what was “ conspicuous’’ as 
Fanny Barney herself,—and yet she will be found, in her habitual excla- 
sions, in her exceptional admissions, in her things down of all such 
rough recollected things as old principle, old faith, old habits, when the due 
time came—as awake to notoriety as the veriest Cleopatra who even “kissed 
away kingdoms ”’ in ber ion, and who died of an asp rather than sub- 
mit to the disgrace of defeat.—Shbe has been ranged among women as the 
Beauty, not the bel esprit. Hardly one letter of hers is here printed, 
though many epistles to her from her adorers of every age, are. She 
made progress in “ memoirs,”’ which she is said to have destroyed out of 
scruple. Some pages of these, ambiguously rescued, figure in this book 
—and show literary powers sufficient to make distant folks ask, why, 
when a!l her communications to Chateaubriand are eliminated, should 
every scrap of old, faded, egotistic flattery which he addressed to her be 
left? There is an impression, in short, of making-up and tooiog-down 
of mystery more provocative because of partial, probably unintentional, 
liftings of the veil, will make these memoirs noticeable even among the 
memoirs of celebrated women. 





Madame Recamier was bora at Lyons in 1777, the daughter of a no- | 


tary of the town,—a gentle but weak man, but wedded to a wife from 
whom the child inherited ber beauty. The recollections of these early 
years must have been furnished by Juliette (Madame Recamier) herself. 
The innocence with which her triumphs, even in her baby-days is put 
forward, as the main thing recollected, is noticeable as a marking trait. 
I. was all, she implied, ber mother’s doing. When they went to see 
Louis Seize and Marie-Antoinette dine in state, the extraordinary loveli- 
ness of the child, amovug the crowd, excited such attention that she was 
commanded” to the private apartments for inspection—after dinner 
was over, measured aguinst Madame Royale, and found the taller of the 
two; at which, it is recollected, Madame Royale was displeased.— When 
sbe was fifteen she was married to a husband aged forty-two, M. Reca 
wier, the son of a merchant of Lyons, who rose to be a financier ; a man 
of some culture, we are assured, handsome, “ fair, and vigorously built,” 
—who was belpful to living friends, but cared nothing for the dead,— 
who talked fairly and naturally ; who was perfectly well-bred, who pre- 
ferred the company of those beneath him.—Ouat of these scattered traits 
it is not easy to derive an idea of what M. Recamier was. Juliette, how- 
ever, was perfectly satisfied with the match ; eatirely willing (in despite 
of maternal representations) to embark ber happiness with one whom 
she had always considered as an old man, and who, we are assured in 
the most explicit terms (still a handsome maa, be it recollected, aged 
forty-two)—gave to the angelic child merely his name and his paternal 
care.—He had, we are subsequently told, an incurable love for match- 
making ; and the result was that, as all match-makers deserve to be, he 
was incurably unlucky. He fitted out old M. de La Harpe (who now 
lives, to us, as aname rather than a man of letters) with a young lady, 
Mdile, de Longuerue, the daughter of an old widow ; bat May refused to 
harbour with January more than three weeke. She would go home,— 
she would have a divorce ; she got it—To return, M. Recamier himself 
married during the Terror, and tbe bridegroom had the cheerful habit of 
assisting at all the executions which took place—explaining this, in after 
years, by saying that he had done so in preparation for bis own turn. 

With the Directory began the triumphs of the beauty of hie virgin- 
wife. She preferred dressing in white, and with pearls as her only orna- 
ments (diamonds never), in order that she might even outdo their snow 
by the * inconceivable whit ” of her should The eclipsing, over- 
powering effect of this was owned, even by a rival beauty, Madame 
Regnault-de-St.-Jean-d’Angely. That lady recounted, when an elderly 
woman, that, though she herself was more regularly beautiful, in the 
eyes of true 8,” Mad R ier was the more effective ; and 
that once, when the two were fairly in duel in the same salon, those white 
shoulders for a momeut tarned the scale.—“ It is true,’ came Madame 
Regnault’s consolation, “ that efter a moment all the ‘true amateurs’ 
returned to me.”—At a festival at the Luxembourg. and, again, at acon- 
cert given there by M. Barras, she was observed by Bonaparte, and made 
such an effect at the sapper on the latier occasion, that a verse was im- 
provised in glory of—the shoulders!—M. Luciea Bonaparte fell pas 
sionately in love with Madame Recamier : and wrote letters to ber as 
* Romeo” to “Juliet.” The love she did not understand or recipro- 
cate; but the letters she ived dramatiecally,—laugbed (says ber 
biographer) at his anguish,—trembled at other times beneath his threats, 
—allowed the love tragedy (we are assured without love on her side) to 
go on for a whole year, and came out of it all on the dropping of the 
curtain “ with a spotiess reputation and profound grief.” “ This,” says 
the Editor of the strange book, “ was her first vexation.” But Juliet, on 
being pressed to give back the letters, after the curtain bad dropped, 
quietly refused: and, eays our wonderful editor, “I now hold them as 
the indisputable testimony to her virtue.’’ Old-fashioned people may be 
allowed to ask, whether Virtue accepts or endures,—or does not return, 
such letters? 

Madame Recamier was little in the society of Bonaparte, but the fault 
was her own ; since we are given plainly to understand that he, like all 
the rest, was conquered by her fascinations ; made advances to her with- 
out receiving response ; and that hence might have arisen the pique and 
severity which subsequently exiled her from Paris, is the accomplice and 
intimate friead of the redoubtable Authoress of “ Corinne.’’—The two 
women did plot together, it is admitted, but conspired with no political 
intent. They frequented masked balls. The mask, which took away 
from the Wit much of ber noted eloquence and repartee, is said to have 
given the Beauty a boldoess and brilliancy of talk not ber own. Bat as 
ebe would neither change ber voice, nor fall into the familiar language 
of those festivities, Madame Recamier’s mask was, after all, no mask,— 
The Prince, afterwards King of Wurtemberg, was co free on one of these 
occasious as to be rebuked ; and the note in which be begged pardon is 
adroitly preserved. During a winter, too, the Beauty availed herself of 
the masquerades to make acquaintance with Prince Metternich, who 
would have fallen into bad odour as Secretary to the Austrian Embassy, 
had he openly frequented her house. She was within an inch of becom- 
ing the wife of Prince Augustus of Prussia, who became passionately 
in love with her. She was touched by his ardour,—“ if,” says the bio- 
grapher, with the usual caution, “she did not retarn it.’ A divorce was 
to be obtained ; promises were exchanged : and the consent of M. Reca- 
mier asked. But M. Recamier, while professing his willingaess to consul 
this considerate paternal unselfishness, that she took the beroine’s part ; 
—broke with the Prince gently, hoping that separation would do its 
work ;—refused to proceed further with the affair, and sent him her 
portrait. In exchange, the Prince presented her with Gerard’s well- 
known picture of Corinne. 


Hine Avts. 


PALMER'S STATUE “ THE WHITE CaPpTive.” 

Following up quickly the strong and very favourable impression pro- 
duced upon the critics and the public by the works which he modestly 
styled his “ Marbles,” Mr. Palmer is now exhibiting at the Schaus’ Gal- 
lery in Broadway a new fall-length statue. Whether be deliberately 
chose to pit himself against Powers, we know not; but he has done 60, 
On account of the subject of Mr. Palmer’s new sculpture the comparison 
is unavoidable ; and the name shows that at the least be did not shun 
it. The likeness between “ captive” and “slave” is too striking not to 
have directed the New York sculptor’s attention to the challenge which 
it conveys. But we, for one, shall disappoint him. We shall not com- 
pare the two figures ; but ebal! content ourselves with saying, that even 
if our suspicion be well founded, Mr. Palmer cannot be charged with 
overweening vanity. 

The name of the statue tells exactly what its subject is. A white girl 
taken captive by savages has been stripped and bound for insult, torture, 
and death. She stands with her arms confined together at the wrists be- 
hind ber back ; but not so closely but that one of them appears at her 
side as she draws herself away from the stake to which sbe is has been tied. 
Her head is averted in mingled shame and horror ; which her face ex- 
presses with the liveliest emotion. The figure stands firm!y upon the 
left foot ; and the legs and the trunk are in a state almost of quiescence, 























she travelled,—between this spoiled and resplendent 


it is only the shoulders, arms, and head that are in action. Mr. Palmer 


child: in expression she is all a woman. Mayhap she has grown quickly 
old in mental agony. 

At the first glance, “ The White Captive” reveals genius. It tells at 
, once that whatever faults close observation may detect, will be failares 
of the artist to attain his own ideal ; not the blunders of a man who ie 

modelling clay when he might better be making mortar. The face fixes 
| the observer’s eye by the nobility of its form, and the intensity and truth 
| of its expression. Its type is not Grecian, nor are its lines of expression 
| conventional. It is the face of a beautiful girl of our own race, disturbed 
|but not distorted by present shame and prospective agony. Yet 
ideal too :—such faces only poets see, or those who look through poets’ 
|eyes. Observe that mouth, and see how beautiful a great grief can be: 
| look at those eyes, and learn how noble fear may seem. In these two 
| master features, the sculptor has united the highest beaaty with the 
| profoundest pathos. The hair exhibits to the full that grace of line and 
| softness of texture, which lend a particular charm to this part of Mr. 
| Palmer’s heads ; and the sweet and delicate finish of the extremities shows 
the perfected skill of the same hand whose dainty touches gave us the 
| infantine busts that charmed all eyes not many months ago. 
OF the body and the limbs, especially of the former, we cannot speak 
‘so highly. They are comparatively timid, weak, and literal. Io form 

the limbs are five ; the legs particularly so, the arms being rather meagre 
for beauty ; but even the former lack ideality and freedom of outline. 
This is more noticeable in the body. Passing over a slight narrowness 
of the hip and want of fulness in the breasts, as attributable to the ex- 
treme youth of the sculptor’s subject, we observe in the whole body a 
rigidity of position, and generally an unmeaning smoothness of surface, 
which indicates a lack of study of this part of the figure. In this Mr. 
Palmer is by no meansalone. In fact all modern statues exhibit the 
same defect In a greater or less degree. Thorwaldsen’s figures are 
least objectionable in this regard ; but compare his Venus with the 
Venus of Milo, the Venus di Medici, or the Townley torso, and observe 
that in the latter ; as in all fiae antique statues the sculptor has caughé 
the outlines and the surfaces of the figure as they appear at a certain in- 
stant during motion.—Not violent, or even noticeable motion, but such 
movement as no living figure, unmilitary, is ever without for an appre? 
ciable moment of time. C tly the statues live ; but the 
modern, almost without exception, are dead between the shéulders and 
the hips. This, in female figures, might be attributed to the difficalty of 
obtaining sufficient opportunities to study the action of the body; but 
the same defect exists in an equal degree in the few male statues which 
have been modelled by modern artists. 

And this brings to our mind the comparative feebleness of our modern 
school of art, and especially of sculpture. How rarely do we now see a 
sculptor produce the statueofa man! This, the sternest of the arts of 
design, seems dwindling away into the prettiness of book-of-beauty 
illustration. We koow the difficulty there is in expressing the nobler 
and more varied forms, and in attaining the higner beauty of the manly 
face and figure; but still it is none the less deplorable that our 
scalptors should limit their art by the feeble though graceful 
and alluring lines, within whose compass lies all woman’s beauty, 
The public, we may be told, and with a certain degree of justice, is in 
the fault here, as in the case of the illustrated books This but partly 
shifts the burden of the charge ; it does not dissipate it. The reproach 
of effeminacy remains valid against the works of a large proportion of 
modern figure painters and p 

But we have wandered away from our theme. We return to it only 
to eay that the “ White Captive” is a statue to be seen by every lover of 
art, if for its head alone ; which is one of the finest—we are not sure but 
the very finest—in modern sculpture.—The statue is exhibited to great 
advantage (except perhaps an undue deepening of the shadows by gas- 
light) in the convenient and tastefully fitted room which Mr. Schaus has 
prepared for it, 


| 
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THE ARABS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 

The London Atheneum gives the following interesting resumé of a paper 
read before the British Association by Mr. A. Amenney, a Syrian, upon 
the Arabic-speaking population of the world, 

The Arabic has 29 letters, and, with the combinations and the vowels, 
make about 36. Seven of these letters are, to a foreigner, exceedingly 
difficalt to pronounce. The Arabic being an original language, it bas, of 
course, the masculine and the feminine genders—and the dual. It has 
more. It has a personal pronoun, and a pronoun attached to the verb, 
like the Latin amo. It has feminine in the singular and in the plural to 
the verbs—so, if two people happen to be in the next room, and they 
were talking, you would know whether they be ladies or geatlemen, or 
whether one be a lady or a gentleman ; or whether the speaker be a lady 
or a gentleman, or whether the party spoken to be a lady or a gentle- 
man. Not so in any other language—partly only in Greek. We have 
singular, dual, and plural—plural below No. 10, and above No, 10; we 
have a plural of plurale, and a collective plural and its plural. Let us 
see what we can do with these roots, Take the word love. We want to 
use it in English : we add r, and make lover, or ing, and make loviag ; 
or prefix be, and make beloved ; but you have to say the place of love, 
the cause of love, and the course of love (they say it never rans 
smooth)! You have kill, and a knife, and butcher, and slaughter- 
house! We have 9 letters, say a, b, c, and, by adding or prefix- 
ing one or more of these to the original, we make a word. One 
for the place, one for the instrament, one for the cause, and one 
for the passion. Take the word love, again, as a verb. You can 
only say might, should, or would, love; cause to love, command 
to love, ask to be loved, to be onately in love, and to fall in love 
(which is the worst, I think). But with us, we have 13 other letters, 
and, by prefixing or adding one or more to the original word, we change 
the meaning. We ouly change the accent of the noun, and make it 
verb. You have something like it—a présent, and to preséat, a récord, 
and torecérd. There are 65,000 words in the English Dictionary. We 
have 150,000 in the Arabic, and, when the derivatives ure added, the 
language becomes really formidable. There are a few languages in which 
there is more than 4 or 5 names for.an object. You bave sword, scimi- 
tar, and cutlass, but we have 150 names for this instrument of death. 
We have 160 for an old woman, 120 for the byena, and I should feel 
ashamed to tell you how many for the lion, the camel, and the horse. It 
ie all very well for a poet, who wants to rb his verses, to have many 
words at bis command, but the language es very formidable for 
the echolar and the foreigner. 

The Arabs, who, of course, lived at firet in Arabia, did not differ from 
other primitive nations. They traded with, warred against, bated, and 
loved their neighbours. Their wars were mostly with the Persians and 
the Abyssioians, for their poems refer to these nations in particular. 

bad their national assemblies, as we have here now. There was 

one in particular like the British Association—that is, pate -y oe small 
with great thiogs. During the month of Mobaren they ceased their wars, 
and they met at Ackos, where bead argh seen recited their poems, and 
arbitrators decided which was the first, second, and third best. The first 
was then inscribed in letters of gold, and hung up at the Kaaba. We 
have seven of these poems (MoallukAt), and many other lesser ones. 
Few nations have ever produced their equal—I speak not lightly of the 
of other nations. It was my great desire to read Sir Walter Scott’s 
poetry that urged me to learn the English Janguage. They are passion- 
ately fond of their country. They have ideas equally as good as these 


—— Breathes there ® man, &. ; 


” O! Caledonia, stern and wild. 
J have read several of the best poets in Eogliab, French, Italian, and 
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Latin, but all appear to me to write too much. An Arab poet says all 
he wishes to say in a few verses, I am sure all Arab poetry is bara- | the groundwork of that history of England which Lord John Russell says 


ing with a strong passion. The nearest to it is Pope’s “ Eloisa and Abe- | bas yet to be written. To obtain such a golden opportanity for dissemi- | in shape of a dog’s bead,” 


jard.”’ The wars of Arabs have ever been either for women or horses, nating its own views and distorting those of Protestantism, the Romish 
and ther poetry is fall of expressions about them. The eyes, the lips,| Church would gladly have done the work gratis ; and that astute brother 
the breath, the neck, and skin of a woman have more names than I could | of the Society of Jesus, Cardinal Wiseman, could easily have used his 
tell you of. Terreack! breath of life; wine, coffee, water of life, and | present despotic power over the Charitable Beqaeets of Eoglish Roman 
paradise. The Arabs in their native simplicity are frugal, can endure | Catholics to divert a portion of those funds to the payment of this devout 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, but the Arab can never become rich, because | disciple of Rome. But the present Ministry, it seems, is quite as liberal 
he is so generous. From the days of Abrabam to this day bis great de- with its purse as it is in its opinions, and is resolved to make as free with 
light is to entertain strangers. They have no hotel charges. Brother-| the money of the nation as its members make free with their own con- 


hood is one of their strongest ties. One becomes a brother either by a pre-| sciences. For this Mr. W. B. Turabull is to receive for his editorial la- 


seat or service rendered. People who live in towns present— give to| bours—what think you? Five or six hundred a-year will be the com- 


eve of the chiefe, and he can travel amongst the tribes. Antar bad made | mon answer; and were the question referred to a committee of literary } 


a war on a tribe, defeated it, and was leading the people into captivity. | men, we suspect their verdict would be, that with such a salary the edi- 
A man called out to him, El Goman, Antar!—that is, The Covenant. | tor of the “ Life of Luther” and of “ Father Southwell’s Poems” would 
Antar asked him, where and when be ever covenanted with him. I was, | be considerably overpaid. Bat this is nothing to what he is actually to 
said the man, once at such a well watering my horse. You came and| receive; and we need not say “guess aguin,” for even the Poet- 
wanted to do the same, bat your rope was too short. Bread and salt is | Laureate’s imagination could not soar to the height of thisreality. The 
another thing. The refuge another. Yet France wanted others to give | sum placed to the credit of Mr. Turnbull for bis editorship is £120,000! 
up the refugees whom she turned out herself. Whether Christianity | How such a sum is to be spared in these bard times it is difficult to see,— 
ever made any great progress among them we do not know. There are, | unless Mr. Gladstone obligingly compel the First Lord of the Admira- 





however, many Christian tribes, specially in Hauran and Korak. But| lity to knock a line-of-battle ship and one or two frigates off his esti- | 


as soon as Mohammed appeared, the Arab mind took a different turn,| mates. But even if we had the good fortune to live in the Age of Gold, 
and they became a conquering race. They, in fact, burst the bounds of | instead of this bard Iron one, when coppers are more plentiful than sil- 
their desert, and went out—the Koran in one band and the sword in the | ver, and when the country bas to turn so much of the little spare gold it 
other—eitber submission or death. After alittle while came the tribute, | bas into rifles and canuon-balis—even were we in such haleyon times, we 
or redemption, People redeemed themselves by paying an annual tax, | should protest against so extravagant a rate of pay. For the mere work 
very emall, and they lived in peace. Then they extended to Syria, Me- | of editing, Mr. Turnball will receive about eight guineas a sheet—a rate 
sopotamia, Egypt, Tripoli. to the borders of the Alantire, &c. The | of pay equal to that which many abler men only receive for original au- 
Arabs are like the Anglo-Saxons. They conquer, give their langnage, | thorship. It is true that Mr. Tarnball may execute his work in a more 


manners, and cust to the ed nation, and in a short time they original way than bis employers contemplate ; but, if so, only so mach 
wake them Arabe, 








Mr. Tarobull’s labours, be it understood, are designed to form part of | make the haire fall off,”—* A pair of shoes made of man’s 
| pa! 


ceoquiigipenses 
LINGERINGS OF THE PAST. 
Old styles and customs linger, particularly in those districts where | 


| the worse for Protestant history ! 
But there is another point. The publication of the State papers thus 


intrusted to this zealous Papist will occupy 300, some say 400 volumes : 
to edit two of these volumes annually will be very fair work for a man ; 


knowledge has pot had much access. Qn the downs of Suffolk, while a | 8°4 bence, if only one man were engaged on the task, at least a centu 


living line of “ navigators’ were burying that wonder of modern times 
the electric telegraph—in this wild and picturesque land, the shepherd | 

might be seen playing on the same simple pipe that had been carried in | 

those parts for many centuries. | 
The use of oxen in the yoke may still be seen, even within six miles of 


and a half would elapse before the issue could be completed! Wit 

something more than his bread and water made sure to him for an inde- 
finite period, Mr. W. B. Turnbull bas every inducement to covet length 
of days ; but even though he believe (vide his preface to “ Father South- 
well’s Poems’’) that a dead saint’s bones can work miracles on the sick 


the metropolis in the direction of Epping Forest. In the southern dis- | *%4 dying, he can hardly expect that the most frequent recourse to such 


triets the men are sowing and ploughing the fields at this day dressed in | 
the same costume as the figures engaged in the same pureuits are shown | 
ja Anglo-Saxon illuminations ; and in Southern Italy, in the rural dis- 
tricte, there does not seem to have been the slightest change, in the 
fashion of the materials of dress since the days of the Caesars. The coats | 
of the men are of undressed sheep skins with the fleece on, and the rest 
of their attire is made of flax cultivated in their own flelds, spun with the 

distaff, and woven with a loom quite as simple as those in ure in the days 

of Homer. A recent writer on South Italy remarks, that in several parts 

ef the Campagna of Rome the dresses of both sexes are identically the | 
same as we see represented in bassi-relievi and other sculptures in the | 





Vatican, in the great gallery at Florence, or in the splendid museum at | ¥P0® What plan the editing is to be conducted: we p 


Naples. This identity of costume is found in numerous districts of the | 
Neapolitan kingdom. At Pwstum, dug up under the eye of the author, | 
the workmen discovered a great many female figures beautifully executed 
in fine clay or terra cotta ; and the costame of these figures, which must | 
bave been buried in that spot for some 2,000 years, was the same, without 
the slightest variation, as the present dress of the female peasantry of the 
district. 

In the northero parts of England, a sword-dance is performed by the | 
coal-miners at Christmas time, dressed in picturesque costume and gay 


saintly aid would evable bim to live long enough to edit all the 300 vo- 
lumes, and pocket the whole £120,000! Indeed, we can conceive the 
disgust with which he must read Dr. Cumming’s new book, in which that 
arch-Protestant guarantees that the end of the world is just at band—so 
that the arch-pervert will only have five years to come and go upon in 
his expenditure of the six-score thousand pounds! The necessities of the 
case plainly imply that Mr. W. B. Turnbull shall be assisted by a staff of 
subordinates. Of this staff he will, as a matter of course, have the choos- 
ing ; and there is little doubt that the main body of it will consist of a 
dozen or so of starvelings from the Jesuit nursery at Stoneyburst. With 
such a following, what may not this pervert accomplish? We know not 
in the ordi- 
nary way—with preface and expository notes, at least ; and there can 
hardly tail to be some discretion left to the editor as to selectiou and 
suppression. What a field for the ingenious disciples of Loyola! Men 
who have intrigued wherever they have been tolerated, and with whom 
falsehood and deception are virtues when exercised in the service of 
Rome, are now about to be intrusted with the unpublished State Papers 
of the British Government, relating to the very period and events the 
history of which these unscrupulous fanatics have the greatest interest 
to distort or destroy! Io the name not only of Protestantism, but of 





gay) , 
with ribbons. each armed with small swords, Bands of the miners thus | °Y¢*/asting truth, we protest against it !—London Press. 


arrayed wander throughout the neighbourhood, and visit the houses of | 
the gentry and villagers. This dance is as old as the time of the Romans, 
if not of greater antiquity. In the “ harvest homes’ and other ceremo- | 
nies, the antiquary can readily trace the lingering of customs of a classic 
origin, and in the bonfire lighting on the hills and other practices at New 
Year’s time, customs connected with more barbarous ideas. | 
The stone band-mill for cora-grinding is still in use in many parts of | 
the world ; and in the Holy Laud and many other parts of the East, both | 
young and old may be seen working with the distaff, weaving at looms, | 
Tonks leather water-bottles formed of the stitched skins of animals, | 
drawing water from wells, or pace cora with flails ia barns of the | 
same form as prevailed when our Savio 
d. 


Railways are now branching over Egypt: they bave taken root in the 


——=>__ 
AN EARLY DUTCH EXHIBITION. 

When the European world was younger by a couple of centuries, it 
was not quite so exacting with regard to its amusements. I's plays were 
performed without scenic and antiquarian accessories; iis conjarors 
were grinning jack-puddings, and not grave professors surrounded by the 
productions of the highest mechanical art, and aided by all the appli- 
ances of advanced science ; its theatres were barns ; its exbibitions were 
simple and unrefined ; and its museums were mixed collections of the 
most discordant elements. To those who have seen many Expositions of 


ur wandered in that interesting | the Industry of All Nations, who have made the “ grand tour’ within 


the last ten years, or who have “read up” the attractions of foreign 
cities in the ample pages and travelling records, 





of ide-books 
4 - : | a leaf taken from an old catalogue of the “choicest rarities in the pub- 
saseative and the progress which accompanies it will be the meane of| ck theater and Anatomie Hall of the University of Leyden” (about 


multiplying the resources of those prolific lands, and rendering their pro- 
ducts available in a tenfold extent for the uses of mankind throughout 
the world? 

In art and literature there are conventional ideas which have been re- 
tained and handed down from one generation of workers to another. Io 





Gloucestershire, not long ago, we saw the common stone-cutter of a ru- | 


val district fashioning pig-troughs of a purely Gothic form, and oraoa- 


nrenting them with so much skill, that those who bad not witnessed the 
operation might mistake them for remnants of old charches. 

In the county of Northumberland, where the biood of the inhabitants 
is a good dea! mixed with that of the old Danish naval warriors, we have 
often noticed in carvings a singular correspondence with the ornamen- 
tation of a Scandinavian origin : this is to be noted in the little linger- 
ings of carvings in ships and boats. We have seen the helms of some of 
the smal! sieam-vessels on the Tyne fashioned with the heads of beasts 
and birds, and covered with interlaced and zig-zag ornament. The car- 
vers who executed these works were neither antiquaries nor educated 
artists, and yet, if one of those helms could be so exposed to the weather 
as to give it the appearance of age, many of the learned would be in- 
clined to compare it with the details of an ancient sty le of art, 

The art of wood-cutting, as it was practised in England before Be- 
wick'’s days, is still carried forward with wonderful integrity. By 
chance we met with an artist who executed this description of engraving, 
aad so skilfal was be ic this style, that the most cuoning collector of 
old broadsides and ballads could not well distinguish between his works 
of yesterday and those of a hundred years ago. It is remarkable in this 
metropolis, notwithstanding the changes and improvements of the ‘pub- 
lic taste, and the entire revolution which bas taken place in wood en- 
graving, to flad persons who can design, draw, and cut figures on the 
old Tyburn gallows type, the milk-maid with her pails, the cottages and 
meadows, the Babes in the Wood, and other decorations of childrea’s 
books with all the imperfections and absurdities of a kind of art which 
in these days would be disgraceful to a schoolboy, There is, however, 
a market for such productions, in the same way as there was for the par- 
rote and cats of the Italian image-man’s board about thirty years or so 
ago, to which we have before referred. 

It should be remarked that the artist just mentioned had as good an 
opinion of bis artistic ability as might be expected in Michel Angelo or 
Albert Durer, and that he had a supreme contempt for the modern style 
of wood engraving, which he denominated “ mere clap-trap, sir, mere 
slap-trap.”’—London paper. 

—— 
A NEW LINGARD WANTED! 

A new ey is wanted, and may need be nibbing his pen. The 
Government is kindly getting ready materials for him at the expense of 
the country, so that he may write a new Popish History of Eogland with 
a minimam of cost and trouble. The Master of the Rolls uoder the pre- 
sent “liberal” Ministry is about to intrust the materials for a aoe hie. 
tory of our country into the bands of a Roman Catholic, with a staff of 
Jesuit subordinates! Such is virtually the fact. For some days it has 
been rted, and it would now appear correctly, that a Nr. W. B. 
Turoball—a Papist and something more, for he is also a pervert—has 
been appointed Caleadarer of the State Papers containing the foreign 
correspondence from the commencement of the reiga of Queen Elizabeth 
to the time of the Revolation, In other words, the records of the efforts 
made by Eagland on behalf of Protestantism in Europe, and against the 
machinations of the Romish Propaganda, are to be iatrasted to the edit- 
ing of one who has abjured the cause and religion of Protestantism,— 
who has openly published his opinion that the Reformatioa was “ a very 
mischievous event,”’—who holds the Jesuits “in the highest veneration, 
honour, and esteem,” and who regards their work as the “ work of God !” 
We quote these sentiments in his own words, taken from his own pub- 
lished writings—namely, from bis preface to the Papist Andin's “ Life 
of Luther,” and bis preface to the Jesuit Father Southwell’s “ Poems.” 
Both of these works Mr. Turnbull edited as a peculiar labour of love. 
And now be is about to edit the British State Pa; relating to the Re- 
formation and Revolution in a similar apirit—of devotion to Rome and 
af admiration of the “ Soolety of Jesus!” 

. 
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1699) may not prove uninteresting. Amongst forty-two articles that 
* might be seen in the entrance,” i find such anatomical curiosities as 
the “ sceleton of a young whale cut out of the old one’s belly,”—* the 
bone of the binder part of the head of a large old whale,’’—* the snout 
of an unknown fish, from Brazil,’’—** Two horns of an Outlandish Ox,”— 
and “ the halbard of the snout of a saw-fish.”” Mixed up with these ani- 
mal relics are a number of garments such as—“A pair of Polonian 
boots,”—* A pair of Laplan’s breeches,”—‘ A Mauscovian monk’s bood 
apd a Muscovian sbirt,’’—together with “a Lapland’s cunger drumme a 


leather,” 
“ A Roman lamp which barned eternally,”—* A piece of rhubarb grown 
—* The liver of a man in which is grown a 
stone like a ball,”—“ A basket wherein are Crocodile’s egge,”—* An- 
other basket in which is Muscovian and other Country money,”—and “a 
loaf turned into stone.” Passing over “ Cupboard M,” in which are more 
ekeletons, and the “ great case underneath the Circuit,” in which are 
“all sorts of beasts, as cats, doggs, rats, moles, squirrels, &.,””—we 
finish with a “a small chamber in which is a French nobleman who mar- 
dered his sister, was bebeaded in Paris, and bestowed on the Anatomie 
| by D. Bils,—the sceleton of a man on horseback.—the bead of asea horse, 
— three fondelings in their skins,—and a man bebeaded at Gouda very 
| curiously set up, by Prof Nuck”’ What place such a motley collection 
of “rarities” ought to take in the history of national Exhibitions, I leave 
| more ee ye authorities than myself to decide ; but I cannot help 
thinking that this eld catalogue, if rightly read, bas given us some 
glimpses of the state of Dutch science in 1699. The ignorant, simple 
wonder with which the commonest foreign articles are regarded, and the 
notions seemingly beld as to foreign manners and customs, do not say 
| much for the educational advancement of our swampy neighbours at the 
| Clore of the seventeenth century, who at that time took rank amongst the 
| first maritime powers of the world. 





| ——__ 
NATURALIZATION OF THE LARK AND PHEASANT. 


A correspondent of the Charleston Courier gives the following informa- 
tion relative to the introduction of Pheasants, Skylarks and other birds 
into this country :— 

| There are three species of Pheasant in Europe—the Common, the Sil- 
| ver and the Golden Pheasant. One species was introduced from Africa, 
| another from China, the third from India. All these species have, from 
| time to time, been imported into Carolina. The common Pheasant, 
| which, I presume, is the species you have noticed, laid its eggs (thirteen 
in number,) in an aviary on my premises. They were placed under a 
| common fowl. Ten of the young were raised in a flower garden until 
| about balf grown, when they were in the habit of flying on an arbour to 
| roost at night, where they were all destroyed by cats. The Silver Phea- 
sant laid more than forty eggs in the course of the Spring. The female 
iaid fifteen or twenty in succession. When these were removed, after an 
interval of a fortoight, she recommenced laying. The young appeared 
more hardy than those of the common Pheasant, but all of them, in suc- 
cession, were devoured in the same way with the others, In England an 
immense number of the eggs of the common Pheasant are placed under 
hens of the common Fowl, and when the young are half grown, are turned 
into the forest, where they have barley, wheat or other graio carried to 
them daily, until they become accustomed to catch for themselves in the 
woods and fields. In Germany and France, as in a great majority of 
cases in England, the birds make their own nests with leaves on the 
| ground, and rear their young without much trouble. The common 
| Pheasant is, indeed, fairly naturalized in Europe, although it is a native 
| of the Island of Colchis, Coe the name Phasianus Colchicus. 1 have, per- 
sonaily, made no experiments on the raising of the Golden Pheasant, bat 
| saw several pairs in an aviary of the late Bennett Lucas, E-q. I believe 
he met with bat indifferent success in rearing the young. As far as my 
own observations have been made, I should consider the Silver and 
Golden Pheasants (the latter a most superb species) better adapted to 
our climate than the common Pheasant. I saw several other spe- 
cies of Pheasants at the aviaries of the Earl of Derby, and the Zoological 
| Gardens in Liverpool and London. There are otbers, the Argus, the 
Imphean Pheasants, &c., which for beauty are incomparable. 
| The Sky Lark (Alauda arvensis) is a different species, and indeed a dif- 
| ferent genus from our meadow Lark, (Sturnalla Ludoviuana,) end is not one- 
| third the size of the latter. It is a merry bird, rising into the air almost 
| perpendicularly early in the morning, singing asit ascends, and hovering 
| ata vast height. The poet of Nature thus speaks of it as the leader of 
| the general chorus of birds : . 
«“U on the Lark, 
.t 








| Shrill voic'd and lou messenger of morn ; 
’Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations.” 

| The Sky Lark or Lavrock, as it is commonly called, is a constant re- 

| Sident, even in Winter, in England. Many pairs were brought to New 
York and turned loose. They produced young in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Long Island, some eight or ten years ago As the birds do, not mi- 
grate in Winter, I fear the heavy snows may in time operate unfavoura- 
bly to the success of the experiments. I have no doubt they could be na- 
turalized in Carolina. To insure success, they should not be turned 
loose in single pairs. They are taken ia nets in Eogland, and sold for a 
mere trifle. Several bundred should be let loose in Spring ; seme might 

| stray away and others be devoured by birds of prey, but a sufficient num- 

| ber would be left to colonize the country. Sky Larks, when kept in 
aviaries, are usually furnished with a sod of a yard square, covered with 

grass, on which they are fond of alighting and singing. 

It would not be very difficult to introduce vast numbers of other 
| cies of birds, that enliven the hedges and lawns of Europe, viz: The 
Throstle, Red Wing, Black Bird, Bulifioch, Linnet, Nightingale, Robin, 
&c.—all in varied degrees are fine songsters, and differing from any of 
|our American species, some of which bear the same English names. 
| These should be brought to our country, not by pairs, but ia cages fall, 








a pair of Shoose, given by Everhard Gnootsman.” India is rep ted 
in this division of the collection by “some Dats ;’’ Norway, by “ a house 
built of beams without morter or stone 7’ the “ Straites of St. David,” 
by “a leather boat ;’ the Chinese, by “warlike arms,” including “a 
great felebion, or hooked sword ;”’ aad our own country, I am sorry to 
tay, by “ A Modell of a Martheriog knife found in Engeland, Whereon 
was writteo, Kil the males, rost the fameles, and burn the whelps.”’ 
Above this ent ball, in the “ Anatomie Chamber,” were “some 
monstrous bones,’’—* the teeth of a whale,’”—and “the sceleton of a 
bear ;” while about the circle of the theatre were “ placed these follow- 
ing rarities :’—The “ sceleton” of a cow, a wolf, and a baboon,—The 
* seeleton of an Asse upon which sit’s a woman that killed her daughter,” 
—the “ sceleton”’ of a hog, an ape, a tiger, a buck-goat, another bear, a 
hart, a dog, a horse, a sheep, a ferret, a greyhound, an otter, and a “ pat- 
ridge Dogg,” —the “ sceleton of a woman of 17 years old who murdered 
her son,”’—‘ The sceleton of a gardiner that bang’d himseif,””—~ The 
sceleton of a Pirat,”’—of a “sheep stealer of Haerlem,”—of a “ Captain 
servant hanged in the Hague,’’—of a “ woman called Catherine of Ham- 
burg, strangled for theft,’’—and of a “ man sitting upon an ox executed 
for stealing of cattle.” To these sights in this Dutch Chamber of Hor- 
rors are added “ two blue coat souldiers, in their skins,” and the “ scele- 
ton of a Lepus Marious, a fish inhabiting the ddiest t of the sea, 
and casteth”’ {mucus} “out of ite mouth.” About the “ beames and wal 
of the theater” were the following rarities, amongst many others :—* The 











ekin ot a Man Taon’d,’—* An unknown Sea-fish,”—* The bladder of a 
man containing four stoop (which is something above two English gal- 
lons) of water,”—* The skin of a man dressed as parchment,”’—* An arm, 
legg, and the seall of a thief hang’d,”—* The effigies of a Prusian pesant, 
who swallowed a knife of ten inches length which was cut out of his sto- 
mack, and he lived eight afterwards,’’—*" The entrailes of a man 
of which is made a sbirt,’’—* The skia of a woman perpar’d like leather,” 
—*Two of the beard of a young whale, caught before Zirickzee,” 
—* 4 or 5 China songs,”—and the “stomach of a man, and of a hogge.” 
In the “ Presse A. on the North Side” was a much greater variety of 
“ rarities.’ Amongst many other articles displayed were, “Six stones 
taken out of the bladder of old Professor John Heaun,”—*“ A pot in 
which is China beer” [most probably tea],— A Roman lamp which 
buroes alwayes under Ground,”—*“ A mushroom above 100 yeares old, 
which grew on the bank of the Haerlemer Meer, ’—“ An b of a Mer- 
maide,”’—* A foot of a sea monster,’’--“ the band and foot of a Mamie,” 
—“ a thunderbolt, a Persian tobacco-pipe, and a petrified toad-stool.”’ 
Iu the “ Presse B.” there was “ A Man whole in bis muscles and tendons 
very curiously set up by Professor Stalpert vander Wiel.” In the 
“ Press Cc,” the Case D,’ the “ Cu ” and the “ Case F,” there 


some blood of a Crocodile,”"—“ A piece of bread of a new and uoknown 
meale,—“ A Mallet or hammer that the Savages in New Yorke kill witb,” 
—* A stone taken out of the Stomach of a goose, brought from the 
Straites of Magellane,” a very curious collection of animal bladders,—a 
few more avimal eceletons.—“ A drinking cup of the skull of a Moor, 
killed in the beleaguering of Haarlem,”’—* A Shepheard’s pipe from the 
lland Maltba,—* A wooden Effigies of Osiris, whom the a wor- 
shipped as a god, it’s now almost consumed with age,””—“ Two ears of a 
thief hanged,”’—and, “ The ton of a thief banged.” Passing over 
“ Presse G,” “ Case H,” “ Case K,” and coming to “ Case I,” we fied “A 
young tbief banged, being the bridegroom whose bride stood under the 
gallows, very curiously set up in his ligiments, by P. S. v. Wiel, the 
younger.”” n “ the great Cupboard L. on the north side of the Anato- 
mie,” were a 





“ pair of Rassian shoes,”"—a “ pair of slippers from Syam,” 


— A box of white powder, with which the Indians and Italians use to 


taining several hundreds of each species. In this way Audubon in- 
troduced our common Partridge and the Wild Pigeon into England. I 
saw several covies of the former on the grounds of the different noble- 
men of England, and the nests of the latter were frequently met with at 
“ ley, the resid of the Earl of Derby. 

The game birds of Europe, such as Partridge—one third larger than 
our bird—the red legged Partridge of the th of Europe, the red 
Grouse, the black Grouse, and even the wood Grouse, as well as the 
Partridges of Mexico and California, and the little Quail of Europe, 
might easily be introduced and would — yo in our country if left un- 
disturbed for a few years. But they would have to run the gauntlet be- 
tween the Hawks, Owls, Foxes, and Wild Cats, and above all of would-be 
sportsmen, who kill everything that flies, including Mocking Birds, 

brushes, and Sparrows, and sometimes mistake a tame for a wild 
Turkey, and give strange names to the domestic Dacks and poultry, with 
which their bird bags are stuffed. This world would be a far more plea- 
sant abode if all men were honest. 

The difficulty of introducing into our country the products of other 
| lands is daily lessening. Our domesticated cattle, poultry, fruit trees, 
| and pearly all the grapes in cultivation, are the production of foreign 

countries. The troublesome weeds, all weeds which are said to grow 
| apace, are rapidly spreading over the world. I observed the American 
Ghaste@ecdsenlt the Sammer Buck naturalized in Germany and France, 
where there were several hundreds ia a flock. Our Partridge has been 
introduced into Cuba and some of the other West India Islands. Birds 
that bave disappeared 
cock of the wood, or capercaile ( 7étrao wrogallus), that had for three quar- 
t:rs of a century been exterminated in England and Scotland, bas 
been introduced from Russia. The sportsmen in Datchess County, New 
York, after their Partridges have been destroyed by 4 a and 
severe winters, import fresh supplies of living birds from the 

and Baltimore markets, and in this manner bave preserved aad multi- 
plied the species. 











—-_—___ 


tion, 

es’ Tem Gementaresion™ bao talen place tn tho acteapel 
of England. ra. Fletcher, of Brompton, occupied the chair, ex- 
pressed ber faith in a Maine Law for this country. The next speaker 
was Miss Barland, who avowed that she had been a teetotaller —— 
three years—gallantry, of course, forces us to the conclusion that 
meant that bad been an abstainer from the moment cf ber 
she heartily recommended total abstinence to 


? 
were a number of “ sceleions” of animals,—* A little box, wherein is | “eepecially to the Christian ——. Mrs. Bennett, the widow of 


a party who had been “connected wi army,” bad draok —— 
stronger than tea for the last forty eight years. She had lost ber bi 

in consequence of the drinking castoms of Englaod, and she, therefore, 
argued strongly against practices which “sent thousands to the bottom- 
less pit.” Miss Aguilar having sang “a temperance melody,” Mrs. 
Emily Squire caught the chairwoman’s eye, and delivered an eloquent 
barangue in favour of “ nature’s pure beverage.” In accordance with 
custom, ‘a vote of thanks to the lady president and lady speakers con- 
cluded the proceedings.’ — London paper. 

Horse axp Hounn.—The comparative speed of the horse and foxbound 
is 1a to be tested, a match for 1000 guineas having been made between 
the Duke of Beaufort and the Earl of Winchelsea, to come off over the 
Beacon Course, at Newmarket, in the Hi meeting next year. 
Duke backs five couple of hounds against horses to be selected by 
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the Bari, and carrying 8 st.7 Ib, eacb. We understaod that the bounds 
are to rao a trail on the opposite side of the course to that o1 which the 
horses do their work, so as not to interfere with each other. The bounds 
of the nt day are said to be mach faster than in the times of Mr. 
Meynell and Colonel Thorntoo, while our horses are by many people 
su to be quite unable to repeat the feats of their ancestors over a 
distance of nd. In the match over the Beacon Course between Mr. 
Meynell Mr. Barry, the distance was ran in a few seconds over eight 
minutes. Out of sixty horses starting with the hounds twelve were up at 
the figish ; the first carrying Cooper, the hantsman. and the last Will 
Crane, both ef whom were considerably above 8 st. 7 1b., which would 
give “the pull” to the horses in the present match; but, on the other 
band, Colonel Thoroton’s Merkin is said to have rua in a trial four miles 
in seven minutes and half a second. It is not recorded over what ground 
this took place. In December 1800, a match was run at Doncaster be- 
tween a greyhound and a thorough bred mare, the latter having gone a 
mile before the dog was slipped. In spite of this disadvantage, however, 
the mare won by a little more taan a bead ; but we cannot believe that 
thie performance could stand the test of a careful trial under a good 
ment. For a very short distance the horse is beaten by the grey- 
, 08, for instance, in the ran up to the hare in coursing ; bat then 
the stride of the horse tells again up toa mile or thereabouts. From 
this point, the weight on the borse is felt, and he is unable to cope with 
his antagonist ; but how near the modern foxhound comes to the — of 
the greyhound it is difficult to say with any thing like precision. It must 
also be remembered that hounds running a trail do not go at full speed ; 
bat this will probably serve them over four miles, and they will perbaps 
do that distance all the quicker for not being burst by running “ in view’ 
at first. Now taking the recorded time of Mr. Meynell’s match and Colo- 
nel Thornton’s trial, it becomes a question whether our modern horses 
beat it ; and though a time test is of little use in a race between horses, 
it is a considerable guide as between them and the foxhound, which in 
the present match may each be said to he ruaniog aga‘ost time.— Field. 


Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 567. By Evoens B. Coox. 


[From the “ Chess Monthly.’ 
BLACK. 























Cazss Irems.—A Tournament of sixteen Pla 
lub. The combatants are paired off in the usual way, and the 
winner in the fourth section wi!l be entitled to the prize—-Mr. P. Morphy 

Players of Philadelphia ws four Games of Chess 


is in progress at the New 


Gat aces 
d at the Academy of Music, for the be: 


The following well contested GAME was played at the St. James’ Chess Cla), 
ia , between Mr. Morphy and Mr. I hal, on the ion of the 
former gentlemaa’s second and last visit to the British metropolis. 


t of the Moant Vernon fund. 





White (L.) Black (M.) White (L.) Black (M.) 
1 PtoK 4 2 QtoQKt7? RtoQR?2 
2KttKBS3 KttoQB3 it $iog Be Pt QBS 
3 Bto Kt5 P toQR3 22 Bto Q B2 B to Q B2 (c) 
4BwoQR4 KttoK B3 3B QRUQ(d QtoK2 
5 Castles PtoQKt4 [34 B tks Kt tks Kt 
6 Bto Kt3 BtoQBi(a) |25 PwQs B tks B 
7PtQB3 PtoQ3 26 KttksBeh  KtoKt2 
8 PtoQ4 P tks P 27 KttoK Kté QtoQ 

9 P tke P Beg kts 28 Kt tke R K tks Kt 
10 Q Bw kts BtoQ Kt2 29 P to Q6 K to Kt2 
+ = Bor’ 7 : 3 Pike rime 
13 Bto to t 
13 BtoKR4 P to K Kt4 32 QtksQKtP RtksP 
MBwKKts KwtB 33 Rtks R Q ths R 
16 Qto gs PtoQB4 34 Q ths QB P toR4 
16 PtoK5(b) P tks KP 35 PtoR3 Kt to Q2 
1T QB tks P K to Kt 2 36 RtoK 3 Kttok4 
18 QKttoK 4 Q B ths Ke 37 Rtks Kt Q tks R 
19 Q ths B tto K Kt3 38 QtoQ B 3, and wins. 

( Notes by Mr. Lowenthal.) 





(a) This move, now, gives White an atta®k at once—(b) White keeps up 
his attack admirably.—(c) Black, as he afterwards observed, 40 to bave 
Q B with Kt, and, on the P retaking, to have ang Kt to K Kt 5.—(d) 

this point White's g«me seems, with correct play, to be won by force. 











Goop Manners-- is sixty years since’ a shoemaker, residing 
within visible dist ..e of Kilmalcolm, sent his man to the neighbouring 
mansion of D——1, to measure the laird for a pair of shoes. The man, 
on his return, thas addressed bis employer :—* Maister, whether is’t 
| manners, whan a gentleman gi’es ye a glass o’ whusky, to tak’ a 

= drink aff the baill o’t?”’ master baving, ia homely phrase, 
jad ve to this poser, that true courtesy c nsisted in imbib- 
ing the whole, the man exclaimed, with a sigh of relief,“ Then gude be 
thankit, I was mannerly !’’—Greenock Advertiser. 


Tae Capuan’s Civs.—Mr. Punch is exceedingly bappy to find that 
= useful po Clabs = a a are Zz —— in va- 
quarters of town. states that are 
ductive of mach good, and that the Cabmes, lostead of ane nals 

with their wives, come to the Club, and in intellectual conversa- 
dissipate the hatred they have formed for maokiod during the day’s 
conflict, Softened down, they are thus restored to their homes, and sta- 
tistics show oS one = eae > of these Clabs, the per-centage of 
black eyes among Cabmen’s wives bas been redaced fram 1 ia 6 to 1 in 
10. Mr. Punch wi-bes all success to the effort, and is much pleased with 
the bye-laws of the Cabman’s Clubs. He submits a few of the rules. It 
they are calculated to exclade every rec@llection or 

discussion of a disagrevable character :— 
1—That no Member shall say “ Here you are!” uader any circum- 


stadces W 4 
I11.—That no Member shall look at a map of London, or ask another 
the distance from any point to any other. 
V.—That in 50 dash, dastags dhen-one Weuber pocetioes cnsther « le- 
ener shall any Member say “ I'll leave it to you.” 
1L.—That there shall be no attempt to bad money at the Clab. 
ViI!.—Toat, except whos o heunsh of venieon ls pressated to the Clab 
by Lord Shaftesbury, the word Back shall never be mentioned. 
XL—Toat the porter in the ball shall receive the badges of all the 
on their entering, and shall return each ia a sealed envelope 
as the owner goes out. 
XIL—That Osses sball be as little spoken about a+ posible, and thea 
oaly in reference to eporting events. ' 








XI1L—That a bird’s mouth shall be alluded to as bis pecker, or some 
Other device shall be employed to avoid the word Beak. 

XV.—That, except when speakivg of fight, there shall be no use of 
the word Mill, and that no Member shall describe anotber as Cranky. 

XVIIL—That a vessel containing liquid shall be called the Vase, 
or the Chalice, or the Ewer, but upon no oceasion the Jug. 

XX —That the waiters shall always bave small coin about them, and 
never have to say, “ I've no change, Sir.” 

XXI.—That all dotes of suc btained over female, aged, 
couatry, or foreign Fares be forbidden, not as unwelcome, but as calca- 
lated to excite envious feelings in those Members wbo have been anfor- 
tunate enough to obtain little more than their legal bire. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS. 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recmved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANQUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of a yen who apprectate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HAZARD & CASWELL'S FORMODENTA. 
FRAGRANT, EXQUISITE TOOTH PASTE. POLISHES THE TEETH, HARDENS 
tne Gums, purifi-s and umes the Breath. Price 50 cents. 

HAZARD & CASWELL, Family Chemists, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


HAZARD & CASWELL'S POMADE MELLISSINE 
F COOCUA NUT OIL. SWEET SALM, AND FRAGRANT FLOWERS. SUPERIOR 
to any imported. Price 50 cent-, 74 cents. and Une Dollar. 
HAZARD & CASWELL, Family Chemists, Fifth Avenne Hotel. 











HAZARD & CASWELL'S COD LIVER OIL 
URE. FRESH, SWEET, AND SURPASSINGLY FINE. “ BEST IN THE WORLD.” 
Has bat lite taste or emelt. Price One Dollar. 
HAZARD & CASWELL, Family Chemists, Fif.b Avenue Hotel. 


AMERICAN PAINT AND GREASE EXTRACTOR. 
EMOVES PAINT, GREAS#, TAR, AND WHEKEL GREASE, FROM SILK, SATIN, 
Cloth, &c., withont etary to coleur or fabric, and has uc 
HAZAK 





& CASWELL, Family ‘Chemists, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
M®:: BODSTEIN has Removed to No. est Twenty Second 


saw 
Street, where «he will cootinu~ to give INSTRUCTION in SINGING, commencing 
for the beason on MONDAY we 1kh SEP EMER. Application to be made at the House. 


REMOVAL — 
YHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 











HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 

“It needs only to be seen to be a) . W. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally used.”—. Yr. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
ae Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 

a ia . 

“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
Unived Staves and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,540 according 
to width. Far circulars and further information ad — 

GEO. si eet bcnte 3 ~~: o., 
8 Broadway, New York. 








GUaNO. 
E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to we article which we have on band aad for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur 
ed in this country. This Guano is imporied by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
Bakers’ islands, in the “* SUUTH PACIVIC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. 1: bas been satisfactorily tested by many of oar prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular Agricalvaral Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matier, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soul. 1t can be freely ued without cng 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
tiligers ; retaining a great degree of mois ure ft causes tive plant to grow in a healthy con- 
dition, and as expertence bas proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in any quantity 
(whieh will be promptly atten ed to) or p pal ing full particul | analyse 
of farmers, apply to 
JOUN B. SARDY. Agent. 
No, 58 South Street, corner of Wall st., New York City. 


L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL OT, & 719 BROADWAY, N.Y 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 








| ety = AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 

to the Traps, Hotes, Paivate Pawns, l who choice tn their desire 
8 genwine article, a —_ variety of Tear—Gaeen AND .oucnone, Poucnons, Exeusn 
eaamness, Oovone, lurexiaL. Hysos, Gusrowper, Youre Hyson, &c., in cpesta and half 
chests. 


Correx—Mocns and Java —Wiuves—Maspernas, Suenetes, Ports, Hocks, &c., very old 
and high grades, in origina! packages, dem!.johos, numa, and bott'es. 

BaRTON aND GuesTien's CLAReTS -—CuaMPaGNes: Moet and Uhandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Het: 13 H. Momm’s, &c., &c., &c. 

Ligovors.— Rams, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in wigan! 
packages ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, c.—Maut Ligvons.« 
don Brown Stout, Scotch, and English Aves. 
RecaRs—A variety of Choice Brauds.—Picxias—Enouse and Fresca.—Sacces—For Fish, 

urrie, Game, Meat, &4c.—Cngese —Stuton, Cugpper, Rovat Victoria, Painces ALaert, 
Paruersa®, Gauvers, Sarsaco, Dcrcn, aod AMERICAN.—SuGARS.—Loar, Cevsnep, PULYER- 
wep, 8. Crout, c., in barrels and haif barrels. —Hams.—W and AMERICAS. —Ous, 
Ouivs, Srerw, and Waace. 

e@ Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





CITY OF NEW YORE.—DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
OMPTROLLER’S OF FICE, NOV. 3, 1859.—PROPOSALA FOR $650,000 WATER 
Stoek of the City of New York —iealed Proposals will be received at the Comptroller's 
Office until Tuesday, Dec. 6 1859, at 2 o'clock, P.M , when the same will be publicly opened 
for the whole or any part of (he amount of six hundred and fifiy thousand dollars of “ The 
Water Sock of the City of New York, for the year 1854,” authorized by Chapter 842 of the 
laws of 1854, and by an ordinance of ihe Common Council, approved by the Mayor, Nov. 1, 
1889, for purchasing lends, consiruc'ing a new Reservo r, aod extendiog the Croton Water 
Works. 

The said Stock will consist of six thousand five bundred shares of one hundred dollars 
@ ch, and bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable quarier.yearly from 
the 8'nking Fand {.¢ Payment of Io'erest un the City Debt, and the Principal redeemable 
on the first day of October, 1875, from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City 
Debt. 

The Proposais wi!! state the amount of stock desired, and the price per share, and the per 
sons whose proposals are accepted will be required to deposit with the Chamberlain of the 
city, within ten days after the opening of the bids, the sum awarded to them respectively, 
including the premium on the seme. 

On presenting the receipts of the Chamberlain to the Comptroller, tidders wi!l be entitled 
to receive cert’ ficates for equa! amou.ts of the par value of the stock, bearing interest from 
the dates of payments 

Each proposition should be sealed and indorsed “ Proporais for Water Stock,’ and the 
proposals thus sealed and indorsed pul in a seconu envelops to the Comptroller. 

The right is reserved on the part of the Comptroller to reject any or all of the bids, if con- 
sidered necessary to protect or promote the interests of the eity. 

ROBT. T. HAWS, Comptrolier. 


CITY OF NEW YORE.—DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
UREAU OF THE RECEIVER OF TAXES.—OFFICE OF THE RECEIVER OF TAXES, 
New Court House, No. 82 Chambers Street —New York, Nov. 8 1859.—To Tax- 
Pavens.—N otice is hereby given that 1 per cent. will be adde‘ on the Ist of December on all 
taxes remaining unpaid. Also, that 2 per cent. will be a ded on the 15th day of December. 
To avoid detention and & crowd, tax payers are requested to call e:rly thie month. Uffee 


hours from 8 A. M. to 2 P.M. 
JAMES KELLY, Receiver. 
J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 











D. WALWORTH, Atty and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 

















R RICHARDSON, A y and C lier, Covington, Ky. 
. 
* 

UPUY’S CHILBLAINS BALM relieves the insupportable itchings 
D Bonce. Dupuay’s Swine 3: Piuaster, cures cores wy & M@ying infameation. 
Wholesale at No 09 Brondwag, aod at the principal druggies everywhere. 

D°Pce’s. EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
q ye Fioral romades, Hair Vlis, aad Ucemetics, for we wile: aud 
eursery. a1 Nu. Broadway. 





T ls MUCH Tv BE REGRETTED that white in the enjoyment of 
beat b «0 tie attention is pxid by many to the preservation of 80 loestunal ie & biens- 
ving, bire of indolevee, ¢: 


7 > : of - mpaeine Gaadeen changre of waiparaiase, 
iY Premoni ory symptoms of disease ; are the precursors of many ma 
ladies,” Token upon tne Bret 1 ‘ton of an attsek. if any thing will relieve the suff-rer, 
purify the blovd. restore a jation, aad y renovate the system it is 
BAN SARSAP4RILL« 





Prepared ans sid by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulion Street, New York. 
Guld also by Drugaiste generally. naam 


pest OF FICK NUTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, vie 
U. 8. Steamer NEW FO. i, wall cians at Gite 





Southampvw and Bremen 
op SATURDAY, the 4b 
RR, Posumaster. 


day of November 8 1034 o'clock, A. . AAO ¥. row: 


" DRY GOODS, &c. 





CLOAES. 


JAMES A. HEARN, 775 Broadway, 
BAS THIS DAY OPENED 
Additional Novelties and Spectalittes 
IN THE VERY BEST STYLES OF 


VELVET, BEAVER, CLOTH, AND SILK. 


MOURNING CLOAKS, CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
LADIES WISHING 


Cloaks, Sacques, and other Garments, to fit ih lves ( lally> 





and Children, . 
CAN HAVE THEM MADE AND FITTED TO ORDER 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 
WILL OPEN AT RETAIL O8 MONDAY, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
SILK AND VELVET ROBES, 

With a variety of other . 
New and Desirable Dress Fa 
RECEIVED PER LAST STEAMERS—ALSO FROM AUCTION. 
40 per cent, below the cosi of Importation. 
SILKS, PLAIDS, MERINOS, DELAINES, 
LACES, EMBROIDSERIES, GLOVES, 


SHAWLS, &e., &e. 
355 BROADWAY. " 








AT 355 BROADWAY. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’'S HAIR SHAWLS & SCARFS 
THE STOCK OF AN IMPORTER (Deceased,) 
Bought at a Great Sacrifice to Close the Estate. 
WHHL BE OFFERED 4T RETAIL 
AT 40 PER CENT. UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 
Also a Choice and Extensive Assortment of 
AND WINTER SHAWLS 


FALL : 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE, MAKE AND QUALITY, OF THIS BEASON’S 
IMPORTATION, 


@REATLY UNDER REGULAR PRICE. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 
No. 355 Broadway. 


Borie nln he a ovo 
——- tau wa: 
Noe 483 to Wi Grand street, Street, 


REQUEST SPECIAL NOTICE 
To their large and attractive stock of 


PASHUPHOLSTERY GOODS: CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
&e., &e., &e., 
AT RETAIL 
Twenty per cent. Below Usual Prices. 


& 3 : b H : 


CLOAK AND FUR EMPORIUM, 

310 CANAL STREET. 310 CANAL STREET. 
J J. BENSON, Is NOW OPENING AND WOULD INVITE PARTICULAR ATTEN. 

« thon to bis choice assort tat 

Cloaks and Furs, 
MATERIAL AND STYLE. 
310 CANAL, opposite MERCER STREET. a0 
361 AND 539 

BROADWAY. 
TUCKER'S 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, BRIDAL WREATHS, COIFFEURS, AND 
TOILET FAVOURITES, 
Are all Imported. 


HOSIERY 

UNDER-GARMENTS, 

AND MEN’S FURNISHING 
Goons, 








embracing every novelty in 








TUR CHEAPEST AND BEST 
GOODS IN THE CITY 


_ at 
RANKIN’ S, 
No. 687 BROADWAY, 
and No. 06 BOWERY. 


WORSTED! WORSTED!! WORSTED!!! 
B’*. OF THE IMPORTER, AT 10c. AND A5c. PER OZ AlSO, ALEXANDRES 
brated Gloves. An 
peg hy tl EE ELGER'S x 
vts; Dress min im ar va fe . Ne. 
Broadway, east side, between isth and ih Bureets, next to the LaMies’ Depestier?.. 








SEWING MACHINES. | 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE.. oosés 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE.. 
SINGER‘S FAMILY SEWING MACHIN 
Hemming G 





reduced to $4. 
HE FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
‘all the Sewing of a private family, 
Singer's Standard Machines, 
For manufacturing purposes, are well known to be without 
ket. Much has recently been published tn 


regard to various stitches by 
chines. Singer's Machines e the best stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 
end for a copy of 1. M. Singer & Co 's Gaactte, w contains full and reliable information 
about prices, &ec., of Bowing and will be supplied gratis. 
I, M. SINGER & CO., 
* Ne. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
No, 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
Bas, Af USUAL, WOR ” 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AWERICAN IVSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 








GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOIS&LESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
Cc ES SEW FROM TWO FPOO AS PURCHASED FROM THE 
y ae th no re u ; they Feil, Gather and Buteb in 
rior style, each seam by aewe pene without recourse to the band - . 
as is required by other machines. Th®y will dv better and cheaper sewing tbap 8 seam 
stress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. a! 
FFICES OF EXHIBITION AND 8ALB.—4% Broadway, New York. 18 Summer 
- 730 Cnesput Street, Pi phia. 181 Street. 4 Weel 
Fourth Street, Uincinnati. Agencies in ail the principal Cities aud Towns in the United 
plates. 


a@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 28 








BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 

Tos MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH I8 UNDENIA- 

They ee bus btile thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 

PRI $75, and $10v. 
BA LF MANUFACTURING CO., 
Brosdweay, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 
FAMILY ENITTING MACHINES, 

For Plain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 
MAKES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, meee 7 a CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


And « variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALLS 8. M. 00.8 
BBW STYLE OF STITCH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH. 
Av °s Patent, Nov. 9, 1858. 
ALESRUOM AND AGENCY, 
No. 544 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
HL C. LER, 





i 

































































































She Albion. 





Vovember 19 








FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 

UB LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 


of the world through the Messra. Roruscuity’s ot Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
and their corresponden's. 


RICHARD BELL, ts ¥ the 
ann OF NTRE 
J.RAE. Seen BAliam Street, New ‘ork. 
rer yo SALF, BILLS OW THE U = BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
lontrea! and ite Branches in Canada, in same to suit Pu 
OREDITS tanund Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 











JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


DIRECTORS. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, Josurn Wacker, Riosaro P. Bevrr, Ww. Dexwmrous, Gueonce H. Beren, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS | Jou» Hatssr, * g. T. Vatewrire, Epu’p. W. Conus, Epwarp Crowwei, 
G and Cities of Rossrt L. Cass, Jous R. Wuis, We. Bravsau,J*., Groros B. Gainneit, 
FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY Wu. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Munnar, Burra Laweencs, Taomas J. Owen, 
GRRAT BRITAIN, eee nme a OeDan. Eow.nn Wusers, Ww. Aen Boruze, Jos. Lawrence, Awruory P. Franca. 
’ 120, OF Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wruas, Sami. ©. Paxson,  Samvnt D. Rascoce, 





ni a Pron. qQommanrenoris, carro Epwargp Meeaerrt, Joum Auer, D. Crowwei, donatuan Opeit, 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. Hewey Barnow, Wuuitau F. Mort, E. J. Donne, Rossrt Bowxs 
Epwagp Haionrt, Epwarp Woop, 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
823 Brondway N. Y., 
pare AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI«, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IB 
aT: Mail Steamers of the Stb and 2h of each month. 
ou Cifornin Oregon, nod the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 








‘DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
(ss08 


Circtlar Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BR co,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tesue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available tp any part of the world. 


ONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 





sve State, Jr, = UT, osern | ha Jr. G 2G. Hosson, 
Re aeeee PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED | Wise 0 * Astuowy B. Neusom, Jacos BR. Nevius, U. A Mon 
of charge. Besse Miia, wi a og hae Jr, eh Pry, 
credit erbaned ond collected land, Ireland, Scotland | G. Wiwta'r Gaar, . ewmay, ACHAR, mA 
weietach Provienest ~d eds yrs) Lr ame San't L. Miron, B. Omativia, Avex. M. Laweerce, Sauce. M, Fox, 
~ oa Peap'c. G. Fossa, Suse de Vissaa, Joun A. Iseus, 
x "two 29 William Street, New York. A. B NEIL&ON, President. 
Poawite JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SRTON, Vice-President. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE courant. 


1. 1859. 
pyetsese Or THIS COMPANY TW NEW YORK, wav {xo HN I GOMORNTRA- 
ar a4 RX 1 aK, the sapere frm agencies of RAWDON, 
waour: ae ED- TOPPAN, sears R 4 CO, VANFORTH. PER- 
Piendros vo. Ar oe UaLAND « co ELYN, DRAPER; WELSH & CO., and 
& WHITING, are —~ and « may hereafter 





ecretary. 
iene oy A. prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THF PUBLIC 
in wo CONTEMPLATED IF [TS FORMATION, both as it regards (be RUPERIOKITY OF 
tT ‘URK, and the provikions marle for the safety uf the con fided to their care. and they 
solicit a eee of the patronage Lovetature ¢ extended to them under Weir 


—:. 
flows New VoRK. P PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, | On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 
AGO. 


MONTREAL. and CHICA 


N, . 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 





JEWELRY, ac. 


ROBERT RAIT & CO. 
No. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AFD MABUFACTURER OF 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, KY THE MOST UBLESRATED MAKERS OF LONDON 
LIVERPOOL AND GENEVA. 
@weagers and the public are mot respectfully invited to inspect their large stock of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER FINE JEWELRY. 
SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARK, FANCY GuODS, 40. 





(WITH ACCUMD $6,500,000. EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
BALL, BLACK &€co, Citing ts Stan "fae gett oe co lean. ‘Losses Prompuly paid. ‘ae 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ustralia, and special risks taken. 


MLVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMUNDS, - 
uny, eas DS, WATCHES JEW 


SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTR CORNER OF MURRAY STREFT, OFrosITE THE CITY MALL, 
NEW YORK. 





Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SELVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBIA£8, EMERALDS, PEARLS, 
AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Parts Bronzes, &c., 
TOGETHER WITH A GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every Deseription. 
SWERELER BONE. WM. SLACK. SENRY Bal. 





B. W. BURR, 
No. 573 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER OF THR 
Latest Paris Styles of Diamond and all other Fine Jewelry. 
SERRLING SILVER WARE OF THE TRUEST STANDARD, AlL OF WHICH I8 
RETAILED AT THR LOWEST WHOL®*ALE PRICES. 
THE GREAT NARDIN WATCH, 
IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL TO THE BEST MAKERS, AND 3O PER CENT. 
LESS IN PRICK. 





MASONIC. 

REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED aT 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
27 MAIDEN LANE, Corner Nassau Street, 
‘OTS AND SHOES, rae OOVERS, 
HOS. SURETING HORSE BLANKETS, 
MING, TUYS, BALLS, GLOVES, 
Am@every description of India Rabber ua D. HODGMAN, 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 
bape ery La ms Now IN eons, at Ret mnALy Lomuy. AND 18 
receivi is factories in the United States, and from the best manufactorien 











cana be legally vended in the Untied States, during une ine lifetinns 
HORACE H. DAY, 
Principal Warehouse, No. 23 Vourtiand: Sweet New York. 


WILVER’S PATENT 
SALAM AFERE. SAFES, 


The Best Patent ouneeun Derglar-Proot Locks 
B. @. WILD 
AGENTS TOR THE 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. WW South Water Strea, Chicago, Tit. 

@ANUPACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREKT, BROOKLYN. 

Maman — Tle ethehealed Five Feve? Gate to no longer made and sold by Silas OC. Herring, 





co., 





joense having eapired. 


PINB GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
BO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE 
Oppetis the Hudeon Miver Batirood Station. dnd at ™ 


YONKERS. 
the Ratlroad Depot 
ieee ay ing ON oc Sn Pie A Led beg Ba, FOR Lae EVERY 
va proved 


nding Pine Old une 
ing thetr own MAX BUT ot ince neue 
(Seer Fine Old Moeba and Java Coffee. 
et inde of Pate, 


ry -~ ba 1 0 


t 
} tt, 
Pre 
A DIVIDEND of 85 cent. to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
al Bree tke hase peas ake GLND,AUD added to the Unpital. 


Moses H. Gawwew, Peren Pores. c 
Rosweit Srascce. Souvr.. Livixeston, Haexny 





sBCcCURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Sgeretary. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


N IS INVIT®D TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENTIO DOE ty to 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ee BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, W. Y. 
ist. The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. . 
4 Ther sede divides at ceally amon = insured. 
e hy to. baring ite ; ~! ital secured and (nvested, the MUTUAL relates 
of Prete, No sagan sigan eget of the aseured sy ayment 
um; hence nm ty can attach the Policy- 








TRUSTEES. 


Rew York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warchouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &c. 





Directors. | 
Frevenice R. Lee, Dewton Pearsait, ALFRED Means, 
Samorn Wriiers, me Frovp, 
Baatiet —— a. aT A 
Avan W. ®& Dd. onpeee, 


Corsetios L. "Kvanst?, 
Epwin Pierson, 

Jouw A. Daves, 
Heway J. Bowen, 


Simeon Asaanams, M.D. 
Jous Svorwei, 





ANDR ROMENT, 
Josera H. Goowis, 
FREUVERICK R. LEE, Presid 


to bay, but shail be pleased to 
and everlasting. 





FURNITURE. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & Co, 
479 BROADWAY. 


Established in 1836, 
FFER At REDUCED PRICES THFIS LARGE STOCK OF ey A PUR 
Blech ond @ du te aw rare: f ca on bia te “ dy GE whe. ressly german 
it rniture ma 
ond quality is nat to bes _ we ~*~ 





‘ Allor thls fine stock is t0 be disposed of by the ist of January neat, in consequencecf diese. 


ution of copartner-bip of the present firm. 





INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 31% BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEW ABTS, T'S, WHERE 
we invite all who bave never seen such an article to a at them. We won't ask you 
serve you, if yea like them. They are perfectly clean, 
| Doo’t forget t look at them. Y. hy 4 Th 
Colton’s Patent Fron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take ap your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


OR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT ”, aaa SUMTABLE FOR HOTELS, 
F°%. es, and Private Famihes. For sale b La 


DUNCAN, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekman Stree, 








86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 


Scr tee LaArane TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, 4c.. FOR RUROPEAN a sd AMERI- 
Paris made Travelling and Saopping Bags for Ladies and Geatiemen’s 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
SEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
POR S4Le at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortmen 
zovuea. FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from whieh there is no deviation 
Public and Private Eecablishenen ers, Ships, Sieamboais, and Hotels supplied at 
short reasouabie 





notice, on the most 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on haad « full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japaaned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found im the eity, 
whicb are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURSISE 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
To Persons of Sedentary habit and occuvation—as Students, Literary and 
Men, Artists, apy oy ete., and also to Boys and Girls, Invalids and even Children. 











SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





we GRO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFrFrion, 11 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


A $580,000. 
— company Laat lny ay » TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE puss. 
2st po a Gasman, enhee Ga geeks & Se F year 1°68, a dividend of 
the outstanding scrip—and has 





ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONE Y, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sccretary. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
LU. ». BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000.000 STERLING. 
= UNITY vzen | Mag! RANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Bui —. 3, erchardise, tiou-ehold + urniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses Lajusted | in New York, and promptly paid, without referevce to London. 

A Special Fund of $150,500 

Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 


reel * ome Trustees. 





ALEB 0. HA President Menhattan Bank. 
SALT me UWTRasTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS »HERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 

Eosert Benson, Roser? Harpocs, J. De Peverer Ocpex, 
T. B. Coppisetos, Wa. A. Kune, Josara AKT, 
Suse K. Everett, C. Menetta, Epwarp I). rracvs, 
James Hanrer, Gro. KB. Moaewoon. Bers. M. We 


BesJamin A. Mumrorp, Jexeuian Wuscr. 
GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


- METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE a NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital... ............6565 bcccvcceces eevessese 
THIS COMPANY HAVING a CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
eee can oat a ay “at pone 
al property, build r cargoes, on terms as as are 
OS era Gan Gan testes of tao taanneen ond tee amos. 


Josaru 8. Hawkins, 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Masri Bares, Jr., Guserr 8. Bescxman, 
Joun C. Henpsrson, 
Paen's H. Wovcort, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 
Wiis K. Strone, b fang? Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 

x V Warson E. Cass, 
— B. Vanyem,Jr., Cuanues BE. Arriesy 
Dans. Parise, as. Lon. Granam, we Sami. D. Braproxp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. Molt varng. 

EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
O@ice, 56 Wall Street. 





* AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42,000,000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up ‘ and Surplus, $3,000,000, , 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF HELD 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses > ana 
in addition to its Fire pn I 
LIFE INSURANCE — rd iTS BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie, J McCall, Riehard Irvin. 
Wm. Pic MMITTER OF — Atm Site 
n Penanisen, Benj. B. Sherman, Francis 

: Heary A. Smythe, Mae 


IN NEW YORK, 


This be fastened to the -work of any Koom, Office, Stadio. Bed-room, 

ds tate cnt Ghanen annie aaah. basaieg on & Pan’ E-. U 

justed to the strength of any person—a an invalid, or the most robust maa—by simply 

turning & screw. For fale at 

J. &C. BSRRIARS B as — PUR EIRRInG WARE-ROOM, 
roadway. New Yo 


s 
STRERT py komen. snare | CaN Ths Tie Se Fon wane) Aue ¥ a Tm 


NIX 
EAST 2rd 
390, and 392 GREEN WIOH 8T 
‘coders solicited, "Oncds earetallt 


Glasses and Picture Frames “always on 
H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 





packed aud diggs oang pushed Moa Dated Benton oc 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every (24 t, THURSDAY, aod SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 


Thence, b Comme Central Railroa 
ACON. nace AUGUST 
ATLANTA, ENOXY 
MEMPHIS, waNTOO 


And all Towns in the Interior ofGRORGTAS sh, and TENNESSEE. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low Rates, and delivered with prompt- 
ness and 
"For further particulars apply at the ofc of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


THE HAIR.—THE HAIR —THE HAIR. 
THE HAIR, 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR, 
A NEW DISCOVERY |—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISOOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,=S80FT FRENCH TALLOW, 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—#0FT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERF UMED.—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
HIGHLY PER®UMED,—HIGHLY me re 
And prepared expressly for beautifyiag the Hair, puffing the 
tn i ay coer ce ay RP Fh 
clinging the , &e., Ae. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR —THE HAIR.—THR HAIR. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 
This is an invaluable erticle to. arene the Hair Ay for | Partion Balls, Weddings, and 
SITCs pertour teers erated ine reise Seis toe ocded seca” * + ne Sor 
This preparation far surpasses ome the Uils and Pcenatame oo much ened, and imparts to the 
hair a silky gloss and softness, while at the same time a stiffaess fer which French Tallow 
is so celebrated. The great advantage and great secret in this article over all others is :— 
AS YOU DREss T HAIR, 80 IT REMAINS, 
AS YOU DRESS HaIR, 80 [IT REMAINS, 











very lady gentleman who will try ibis will learn 
this fact, that ar anaes with & will remain keep ae 
e ion as longer by article yetciscovered I) is to be found in the 
totlet of beauty, fashion, and whole land. No lady having used it bat 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUPGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 
TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGR. 


Tt shall stand on its own merits. It has merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen 
Janes a ee ee ee ee fashionable world can beste 


aa 


ao 

THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET. 
THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET. 

It is the beau ideal of the tailet ; it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstone aad most 
admired jewel ina +" 6 wilet. 

TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY yay x. 

TRY ipotRY IT—TRY IT—TRY [T—TRY IT—TR 


| =" 3 Ils sohighifal, sata ‘hera belle. i She oath 
refund the money. sada t 

said @ distinguished lady of farhion. © wouldo’t I be nice if I was made of French Tallow | 
said a fashionable litue girl some seven 


The 
adbest| and samraiy bette aud ciugn Qo nals together ; Seuss Will Gnd it an ele- 
gant article to use afier sickness, in case of fever , £¢., when hair has become rough 
wood coarse, and will not lay on the bead as desired. 

You may search tbe universe for use, but never fied 


bonses. 
R THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. R THE BAIR. 
Fou it Haig. FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. R THE HAIR. 


SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TAL . 
SUFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH T 4 


IT—TRY IT—TAY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY Iv—TRY IT. 
TRY ITOTRY IT-TRY [t—TaY I—TRY IT—TRY IPOPRY IE 


Put up In Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 


Qanqneaste MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 
Neo. 23 Ann Street, 
Between Broadway and Nassaa St , near Astor House. NEW YORE., 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


supplied at a very libers! discount. Imported repared MRS. 
ee TEL SCIPLE OF Orvis axD Depot, 23 Aws Street, betwcen reeteey tad bean ee 


a equ cae hoes Boreas, sear a ean LAT 











at eres reser Me 





